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WHICH I NEVER LOVED MORE THAN WHEN 
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THESE Sermons were preached during my last 
seven terms at Clifton College, and are published 
at the request of the Sixth Form. 

I make no claim for originality in my Ser- 
mons. I freely use anything that I see in the 
writings of others. I cannot acknowledge it at 
the time, and now it is impossible to trace the 
source of thoughts and expressions that I am 
only sure are not independently my own. 

My one wish has been to give to my hearers 
something of confidence that God’s will shall 
yet truly be done on earth, as in heaven; and 
therefore a greater hope and joy and energy in 
the service of our Lord and Master; and to 
help them, if it may be, to such a strong and 
reasonable faith as may indeed grow, but need 
suffer no loss, from the growth of mind that 


comes with riper years. 


ROCHDALE, February 1891. 
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Bikol PRINCIPLES 


“¢, , . Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself... . ’—Marr. 
XX. 35-40. : 


Ir is one of the almost unavoidable effects of listen- 
ing, and still more indeed of not listening, to many 
sermons, that at one time or other you get to think 
that Christian life and faith are very complicated 
things, because they seem to take so many explana- 
tions and enforcements to make them plain. And 
yet, in fact, and we learn it at last, they are 
very simple things. The whole Christian faith was 
compressed by St. Paul into a far briefer creed than 
even the Apostles’ Creed we now use. “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” This wasall. This was 
faith enough to inspire a life, and to bring men to 
God. And Christian life is similarly compressed by 
our Lord into this summary of duty that I have 
taken for my text. The entire love of God, and a 
love for man equal to love for self. This is all. 
B 
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Nevertheless, Christian faith and life cannot be 
taught, though they may be summed up in this brief 
and simple form. No one learns much from a 
mere compendium or summary, until he knows the 
facts and details which are sosummarised. It might 
be said with perfect truth that the whole of geometry 
is involved and included in its axioms. Everything 
is deduced from them, and is contained implicitly in 
them. Newton is said to have seen all the truths 
of Euclid to be true without the need of any demon- 
stration. But few of us can dispense with the labour 
of study, and without such study we do not really 
grasp even the axioms. The same may be said of 
mechanics and astronomy and other sciences; and 
with this we are familiar. But the same is also true 
of Christian faith and practice. The axioms are 
very few, the deductions and applications are of 
infinite extent and variety. And so the work of the 
preacher is sometimes to deal with applications, and 
sometimes to deal with principles, to show that life 
and faith are all really involved in a very few broad 
truths, which may be very simply stated. We can- 
not, as I have said, learn much from principles alone, 
abstracted from their applications ; but, on the other 
hand, it is good for us to have these great principles 
held up to view, and to be told that these are the 
great principles. They are a guide to tangled 
thoughts, and may give some one the clue he is 
looking for, and the inspiration that comes from great 
and central truths. 

This is a rather long preface. But I want to 
speak to you on the first of our Lord’s great prin- 
ciples. The first and greatest commandment of the 
law is, He says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
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I will not now dwell on the words “with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” 
except to point out that the phrases are chosen so 
as to include the whole of our powers; they appeal 
to emotion, energy, intellect; the whole man may 
unite in the love of God. 

Rather let us think of these words alone, “ Thou 
shalt dove the Lord thy God.” 

What does it mean? Is it possible? 

Remember that our Lord is answering a question 
of fact. Which zs the great commandment of the 
law? What was the highest duty of the Jewish 
nation to be gathered from the Old Testament? and 
He declares that the Old Testament teaching to the 
Jews is best summarised in the words of Deuteronomy, 
as a command to love the Lord their God. The 
Lord, that is Jehovah, the national God of the Jews, 
was to be loved, and not only obeyed and feared. 

I doubt whether it is the inference we should 
draw from the Old Testament. God had dealt very 
sternly with the nation. Ten tribes were gone. A 
mere remnant of the other two had returned from 
captivity. They had been under the heel of Assyrian 
and Babylonian, of Persian and Roman. I think we 
should have said that the lesson of the Old Testa- 
ment and its first commandment is to fear God. 
But Christ says it is to Jove Him. It is as if He 
said our fathers mistook God ; they feared when they 
should have loved. Love would have kept them 
from sin. 

Our first thought must be, that if the Jews ought 
to have loved God whom they knew so imperfectly 
from His law and His discipline, how much more 
ought we to love Him who know Him better, and to 
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whom He has been revealed as a God of love, and as 
a Father, by Jesus Christ. 

But let us look at the phrase “we ought to love 
God.” How can we say this? The verb to love, it 
has been said, cannot have an imperative mood. No 
one can say to another “love thou,” or “let us love.” 
It is not a matter of will or resolution. We cannot 
love that which is unlovable, or that which we do 
not know. Can we force ourselves to love God? 
What do the words mean ? 

They mean this. God is the personification of 
goodness, as well as our Father and Creator, and we 
must love goodness. The right attitude, the ideal 
relation between each of us and God, is that we 
should feel towards Him that trust and fidelity and 
devotion that in a son to a father we should call love. 
We may not indeed have this feeling at our com- 
mand. We do not see God or know Him except 
indirectly. | Nevertheless, this stands as the ideal 
relation, and to that we ought to aspire, ought to do 
so, because the voice of conscience in us bids us 
always aspire to the best and highest. 

Now, this love to God will express itself in forms 
that we shall not instantly recognise as love to God. 
it may seem a love for goodness. It will seem in 
one to be merely nature, a habit of dutifulness, a 
noble and generous character, a sweet disposition, a 
fineness of motive. It will seem in another to be 
patient submission to the sorrows and wrongs that 
life brings, in faith that they come from One who 
loves us. It will seem in a third to be a sympathy 
with others, an overflowing kindness; it will seem, 
in fact, the love of our brothers. But all these forms, 
whether we note them in ourselves or others, are the 
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unconscious and undeveloped love of what is good, 
and that is the beginning of the love of God. When 
this has grown into the love and fidelity to One whom 
we learn to regard as a Father in heaven, who has 
taught us by the revelation of His Son, and has 
placed His Spirit in our own hearts to reveal Him- 
self still more fully, then we have the root of the 
matter ; and all other expressions of our devotional 
feeling and all right principles follow as of course. 
This is what may be called the distinctive character- 
istic of religious genius. To possess an intuitive 
knowledge of the beautiful is to have a genius for 
art; to see instinctively, and as it were apart from 
reasoning, the right course of conduct, is to have a 
genius for action; and so, to possess this endowment 
of the soul, this gift, this grace, that enables it to love 
God supremely, is the mark of religious genius. 

The love of God is, and for ever will be, the 
supreme duty of man. When we think of the love 
of God, we are lifted as it were off the earth alto- 
gether, and put into a sort of heavenly region. There 
is no sort of proportion there between our temporary 
distractions and interests and the eternal truths that 
we are brought to face. It is true we must descend 
to earth again, and do the daily round of duties, and 
in them we may forget for a time the high heaven 
above, but we are never quite the same as if we had 
never soared. 

I would therefore say to you, make this attitude 
towards God your ideal, unapproachable it may be, 
but still your aim, and bend your thoughts, your 
prayers, your life in this direction. Help me, O God, 
to love Thee! let this be our prayer. Teach me to 
love Thee in Thy works, in the beauty of nature, in 
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flowers and sky, in my brethren, those among whom 
my daily life is passed, and not less those who live 
in toil and anxious poverty ; to love Thee in all who 
manifest Thy Spirit, in the good and wise and kind 
of the earth, and above all in Thy Son our Master 
Jesus Christ. Teach me by these steps to rise to the 
love of Thee, whom to know is everlasting life. 

If this were the fixed attitude of our religious life 
I need not tell you how it would lift our common life 
above some sins. Where would be the temper for 
ill-natured and unkind words, for reading and talking 
about low things, for petty self-indulgences? It 
would make all of us noble and generous and great. 

We cannot live perpetually as yet in that rare- 
fied air on those heights of the mountains of God, 
but we can fly thither at such moments as this, in 
imagination ; we can look down on our daily life 
from those sunlit peaks, and see it as it looks from 
eternity ; and if we try to do so it will be strange if 
we do not get some more dignity and serenity of life, 
some noble purpose, some greater energy in desire to 
please God, some clue among the tangled duties that 
seem to conflict, some greater fidelity to the Master 
whom we love, some strength to face temptations of 
world and flesh and devil. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” This is 
the great commandment, the ideal, and the primary 
axiom of all religion. It may be far off yet from 
each of us; but this, according to our several ability, 
as God gives us understanding and conscience and 
will, must be our goal. 


25th November 1888. 
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INFLUENCE OF IDEALS 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”—Marrt. vi. 33. 


I QUOTED lately to you a saying that “the character 
of a man is determined not by what he thinks good, 
but by what he thinks best.’ The character of an 
age also is determined in the same way. 

This is a very striking way of expressing the 
influence of ideals on individual and national char- 
acter. It forms perhaps the best introduction to our 
Lord’s words in the text, which put an ideal before us; 
and it suggests a useful criticism on our own ideals. 

Let us illustrate this aphorism first, and then pass 
to the text itself. Apply this test of character to 
any period in the history of any country, especially 
to any period that has a distinctive character. Take 
the age of Ezra among the Jews, or take the man 
himself who gave that age its distinctive character. 
What did he think dest? He thought that the 
minute and detailed observance of the law as it stood 
in their sacred books was the des¢. Other things 
were good, but this was the best of all, © He am- 
pressed this ideal on his fellow-countrymen, and it 
became the ideal of the nation. 
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Take the age of Pericles in Athens. Pericles 
valued above all else a grand conception of citizen- 
ship ; and the Athens of his age remains for all time 
a proof of what, in spite of great defects, a city and 
nation can become when they are stirred by a lofty 
patriotism, a genuine desire that the life of the 
humblest Athenian should be enriched and elevated 
by free institutions, a generous education, not stunted 
by miserable conditions, but spent in the presence of 
all that gives delight and stimulus. 

Take, as a great contrast, the age of the hermits 
in the fourth century. The best then, in the eyes of 
the Christian world, was the life of the hermit, with 
its self-imposed miseries and unnatural restrictions of 
all kinds. This affected the whole ideal of Christian 
life. It was because it seemed the best that it 
affected the character of the best men, and through 
them it moulded the character of the age. 

Or take the age of chivalry, or of the Crusades, 
or of Puritanism, or of the Revolution, and apply the 
same test. It is what men think dest that makes 
both them and their age. 

Of course the practical value of such an aphorism, 
and the reason why I have spoken about it, lies in our 
seriously asking ourselves what do J think best ? once 
more remembering that it is not what I think good, 
but what I think best that makes character, Observe 
that it makes character. One cannot say with equal 
truth that it at once makes conduct, for conduct is 
often affected by many other influences ; but it makes 
the character as seen by God, it makes that hidden 
power or tendency which moulds the life, and finally, 
but not instantly, determines conduct also. The con- 
duct of even the noblest of idealists, St. Paul, was not 
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always on a par with his character, for he tells us that 
“the good I would, I do not; and the evil that I would 
not, that Ido.” He had not yet attained, but he fol- 
lowed on ifthat he might attain. Judged by our deeds, 
what miserable creatures we are at best. It is by a 
man’s aspirations more than by his acts that his char- 
acter is really determined. In a very true and deep 
sense, it is by faith we are saved, not works. 

It will help us in detecting the faults of our own 
ideals if we try to see what ¢hzs age will hereafter 
be deemed to have thought best. For we are all of 
us almost boundlessly influenced by the ideal of the 
age as a whole; and the first step to shake ourselves 
at all free from it, if it is injurious, and to rise above 
it, if it is not the highest, is to detach ourselves, so 
far at any rate as to judge it in the light of all the 
noblest ideals that history and biography can furnish. 

No doubt many answers might be given to this 
question, each containing some fraction of the truth, 
and no one answer can be given which contains the 
whole. We cannot sum up an age in a word, least 
of all our own age. Nevertheless, we shall not be 
wrong in thinking that the characteristic of our age 
is an exaggerated individualism, and that our Jest, 
the ideal which moulds our age, and largely our- 
selves, is individual well-being. And just so far as 
this ideal has in it the elements of greatness and 
nobleness, it makes us great and noble; and con- 
versely its inadequacy and unworthiness are reflected 
in our age and in ourselves. What are the strong 
points in such an ideal? It develops self-reliance, 
self-control, perseverance, concentration, effort, the 
elementary virtues which are fundamental in manli- 
ness, and command success in life. In virtue of our 
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ideals and their qualities, we are a prosperous and 
successful nation. All the best things in the world 
—-I mean the best to eat, and drink, and wear, and 
look at, and listen to-—come to England. It is the 
result of our intense individualism. The ideal that 
the country puts before us, and that many homes 
put before their boys, is to get on, to be somebody, 
not to be something, but to be somebody. Now, if 
you compare this with the ideal that made Israel 
great, or Athens great, or Rome great, or the Floren- 
tine Republic great, you will feel that there is some- 
thing wanting in our insular individualism. 

To find fulness of joy in the presence of God, to 
ennoble a whole city’s life, to aim at truth of thought 
and grace of life, not for ourselves only, but for all, 
this is something higher. 

Our individualism brings its own Nemesis. It 
brings joylessness. We have got what we want, or 
we have not got it; but the possession and the pur- 
suit give little pleasure. It is a sad thought how 
little real happiness there is in this beautiful world, 
with all our capacities for happiness. There is the 
search for pleasure, and much “ make-believe” that we 
have it, but not much of the cheerful contentment and 
serene activity which is true happiness. And if you 
look where true happiness is to be seen, you will 
observe that it is precisely where there is least 
individualism. It is where some one is living not 
for himself, but for some cause, some person, some 
rapture it may be, outside himself. 

You may call it a natural law, or God’s law—it 
is the same thing at bottom ; but it is true that he 
who seeks for individual happiness does not get it. 
There are certain things which are only won by 
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those who do not aim at them, and happiness is one. 
You may get learning or money or social position, 
and a score of other things which men value, but not 
the one thing which all men desire as the end, and 
not as the means—happiness. 

Once more go back to our aphorism, it is not 
that which a man thinks good but that which he 
thinks best that determines his character. Wealth 
is good, but it is not best. If aman once allows the 
acquisition of wealth to be his best, he has fallen, 
he has become a commonplace and earthly person. 
Beautiful things in art and dress and furniture are 
good, but the moment that they usurp the first place, 
from the attenuation and disappearance of higher aims 
that fill the soul, then their victim degenerates. You 
may rightly deem them good. Still more are learn- 
ing and science and philanthropy good ; and you 
may follow them enthusiastically. They will affect 
your conduct, but none of them will transform your 
character until or unless you count it the best thing 
of all, and then it fashions you on its own level, and 
you advance no further. 

Now tur to the text, “Our Lord) Jesus; full of 
the very Spirit of God, gave an ideal to the world in 
Himself and in His words which marks the greatest 
epoch in the history of man, What did He think 
best? Can a more important or interesting question 
be asked? Here is some One, who spoke as no man 
and no age had spoken then or has spoken since ; 
One whose words have affected the whole course of 
human history, by giving them a new aim for them 
to think best ; one whose ideal, so far as men have 
yet grasped it, has entirely fashioned the saintliest, 
the best, the fairest spirits in every age, and has done 
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something to lift the thoughts and aspirations of 
every human soul that has heard His name. What 
did He think best? He thought that the kingdom 
of God was the one Best. But we want to know 
what that meant to Him, and what it means to us. 
It plainly is not individualism: it is a state of things 
in which man’s ideal lies outside himself, in which 
God’s will, justice, and righteousness are supreme in 
every individual heart, and in the world as a whole. 
Its very essence is the constant reference to God. 
It gives a man a best, an ideal, which is as much 
higher than all other bests as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. And in one who fixes his mind on 
this ideal, the coming of the kingdom within and 
without ; one who cares much for God’s will, by 
which we mean duty as interpreted by a conscience 
growing constantly more sensitive and more en- 
lightened ; one who so fills his heart with sympathies 
for others, trying to make life better and purer and 
happier for all with whom he has to do, that personal 
aims dwindle into their right proportions; I say in 
such a one this ideal of the kingdom of God implants 
and developes a new character. What he thinks best 
determines his character unfailingly. Is it not SO, as 
a matter of common experience ? 

Now I ask, Can we not see that excessive indi- 
vidualism is in one form or other the fault of our 
time and our country? Can we not see that it has 
dwarfed the whole conception of citizenship as an 
intense and universal motive ; and it is a poor motive 
and it produces poor fruit. 

Must we not infer that it affects ourselves? and 
therefore just so far as you wish to lift yourself above 
this besetting sin of our time, fight with individualism 
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or undue self-regard in yourself; suspect it every- 
where, for it is in the air, and keep it in its right 
place. Seek to fill your thoughts with large sym- 
pathies, with the well-being of whole classes of your 
fellow-countrymen ; with the Church of Christ, not 
with this or that party, with its small personalities 
and trivialities ; with your school, and all that pro- 
motes its dignity and purity and well-being. Make, 
in a word, not individualism but mutual service your 
aim. “Scorn trifles, lift your aims” is the motto 
on which one great man’ has lately told us that he 
was brought up. 

Such are some of the thoughts suggested by 
Christ’s command to “seek first the kingdom of God.” 
Let this, and nothing less than this, be our best, 
whatever minor aims we put before us, and then we 
too shall grow to greater worthiness in ourselves, 
and contribute somewhat to a greater worthiness in 


national life. 
1 Emerson. 


3d February 1889. 


III 


THE EXAMPLE Ob Ciiicisi) 
“‘T have given you an example.” —JOHN xiii. 15. 


I NEED not tell you that these are the words of 
Christ. He is our example. It is on the example 
of Christ that the Christian character ought to be 
formed. We recall at once the faith in God, the 
courage, the gentleness, the forgivingness, the reason- 
ableness, and the sternness with hypocrisy and with 
factious religionists. And yet the mere statement of 
this almost appals us by a sense of its unapproach- 
ableness. The example of Christ seems so utterly 
inimitable. I am going to try and explain to you 
in what way an example helps us, even though we 
do not and cannot directly imitate it. I think you 
will all be able to understand me. We ought to 
imitate all virtues, but they affect us independently 
of our imitation of them. 

What do we commonly mean by the force of 
example ? 

Our first thought, I suppose, is that it is easier to 
copy a model than to follow instructions ; that we 
learn so much in all matters by mere’ imitation. One 
good cricketer, it may be said, will affect for a genera- 
tion the style of a school, because the school sees him 
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and imitates him. Music is learnt by hearing and 
imitating good music. A few persons of literary or 
scientific tastes raise their society because their 
society copies them. 

But is this really so in the formation of character. 
I think, on the contrary, that imitation has very little 
to do with the effect of example. Indeed one might 
almost accept the paradox that in the formation of 
character an example is never copied. 

Let each one ask himself whether he ever really 
set himself to copy any one else in any one respect. 
I think he will find that it was only, if at all, in the 
merest trifles, of action or manner, in handwriting or 
dress, or in something which does not affect character. 
And yet if he asks himself whether his own character 
has not been much influenced by example, he will 
have to admit an immense influence. 

It is this that suggests the question, How does 
example influence us if we do not imitate it? And 
I think the answer will help us to see more good 
examples, and to get more good from them than 
we now do; it will help us also to be influenced 
less by bad example ; and I think, moreover, it will 
give a new force to these words of our Lord, “I have 
given you an example,” and convert into a reality 
what may have been little more than a pious phrase. 

Example chiefly acts by stimulation. It reveals 
to us what is in our own power, or at any rate, what 
may be in our own power. Take the case of the 
cricketer: a fine innings, a faultless day’s fielding, 
show you that this is possible. They set you a 
standard. You must attain it in your own way; 
and it will be by no servile imitation ; but there is 
your goal. One or two scholarly members of a form 
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provide a visible standard of excellence. For the 
master to show excellence is something, indeed it is 
much ; but his example does not prove that the same 
excellence is attainable to the boy. For the boy to 
be excellent is real stimulus to all the rest. If he, 
why not I? 

Many illustrations will occur to you; the point I 
want these illustrations to clear up is this. How 
does good example in character help us? and how 
can we get the best out of such examples? And I 
think these illustrations suggest that it is by stimula- 
tion, not by imitation. 

It is chiefly, I think, by revealing to us what is in 
ourselves of good, and by giving us confidence in 
that good, as a reality, as part of the divine order of 
things. Our good desires and gentler, purer aspira- 
tions are of delicate and tender nature, not very 
robust and self-confident, easily dissipated, easily 
poisoned by a breath of impure air. They gain 
greatly in value in our own eyes when we see them 
expressed and incorporated and realised in some one 
else. They gain in dignity, solidity, authority. Take 
a case which has probably happened to us all. We 
have been in some society where the conversation 
has been pitched on a low level; nothing very pro- 
nounced was said, but we had an uneasy consciousness 
that the tone was commonplace, if not ignoble and 
vulgar; and yet we kept silence or joined in it. 
Some one suddenly threw in a phrase which had a 
different quality ; it lifted the whole level ; it allowed 
our better thoughts to recognise their right to exist. 
We did not imitate him; he revealed us to our- 
selves, 

And this incident is but an illustration of the law 
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that our whole moral life and education is dependent 
on the presence and the stimulation of some natures 
higher in some respects than our own. The dynamics 
of character are born of inequality. See what this 
means and implies. It means that if a number of 
us were exactly alike, and living together, such a 
society would not rise to a high intellectual or moral 
level. There would be moral equilibrium, no struggle, 
no stimulation, and therefore no growth. It implies 
that meditation, apart from personal influence, 
would do little to help us. An impersonal ideal, 
an academic conviction that some motives are 
higher than others, lacks the stimulus that initiates 
action. 

I am sure that every one’s experience confirms 
this. Look back and ask yourself what have been 
the real impulses towards good that have affected 
your life. Was it reasoning or meditation? Was it 
not the memory or the presence of some impersonated 
goodness, human or divine? The visible presence of 
some grace, or sweetness, or courage, or largeness of 
heart, even mixed with imperfections, some gift of the 
Spirit, which would otherwise have remained for us 
an unconfirmed dream, a vision, an aspiration, and 
no more—this is the power of example. It is not 
imitation, it is the assurance of the reality of moral 
powers which we should otherwise only vaguely 
figure to ourselves, which would flit before us like the 
phantoms of our dreams, and vanish in the light of 
day. There zs unselfishness then; there zs purity ; 
there zs the forgiving temper; there zs the love of 
God ; there zs the Holy Spirit of God in the heart of 
man, subduing it to His divine likeness. 

Test what I am saying by another illustration. 

C 
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Into some neglected court or alley, where coarseness 
and squalor have reigned supreme, and even natural 
affections are distorted by the unseemliness that 
reigns around; into this court some lady goes to 
live, the love of Christ filling her heart. She is 
tender and kind and full of compassion. Do the 
people imitate her? I think not. But they see 
before their eyes their own unsuspected possibilities. 
They see a more lovely human nature, and recognise 
it as akin to their own. What in them were for- 
gotten germs of emotion, stifled before birth, are in 
her impersonated and real. Then in them also they 
are real, It is a revelation of their divine birthright ; 
and then follows the joy of the new birth of those 
feelings struggling up to the light; finding, it may 
be, strange, ungainly expression on lips unused to 
frame such thoughts, and in faces unfitted for tender 
feeling. 

The force, then, of moral example acts mainly, not 
by imitation, but by the conviction it gives of the 
reality of our higher natures. It converts a guess 
into a certainty. Of course example in minor points 
does produce effects by sheer imitation, and especially 
in the weaker sort. Manners are very easily caught 
and copied ; the most commonplace people can be 
copied in their most commonplace characteristics, and 
every leader has many followers who can only imitate 
him superficially, without really catching his spirit. 
But the most powerful effect of example is not 
in provoking piecemeal or superficial imitation, but 
in elevating and transforming the whole nature ; 
example is an inspiring power of mind over mind, 


a moral dynamic, to recur to the phrase, born of 
inequality. 
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This was the power of such men as St. Paul, and 
of all great leaders and teachers in the Church, 
from St. Paul’s time to our own; and the influence 
of all great men acts in much the same way. They 
show us the unguessed possibilities of manhood. 

What we perhaps most of all need in this en- 
grossing world is this lifting and stimulating force of 
example, this being enabled to see and feel the higher 
forces, the divine realities, the spiritual powers and 
issues that are above this world, and not of it, and 
yet in the end control it, determine its progress, point 
to its goal, and inspire its efforts. The ideal is after 
all the truly real; at least if it be Infinite Love who 
helps us, and towards whom we are straining. And 
of the helps we have here to open our eyes to the 
light, the greatest is the presence among us of those 
finer spirits and larger hearts who may seem perhaps 
at times unfitted for this world’s rough work, but who 
could least be spared, as they help our souls and 
ennoble our lives and reveal to us the road to 
Heaven. They 

‘¢ Strengthen the wavering line, 
*Stablish, continue our march, 


On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God.” 


I have spoken only of living examples and the 
way in which they affect us. For it is from them 
that we learn what is meant by the example of 
Christ. We do not copy him in detail in the 
circumstances of our lives. But as we restore by 
thought and imagination the Christ that lived on 
earth so long ago, and now is with His Father in 
heaven, He reveals to us what man is meant to be, 
and this is an inspiring emotion. It is because He 
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was a brother man, touched with our infirmities, that 
He so inspires us. He affects us more by His like- 
ness to us than by His unlikeness; more by His 
humanity than by His divinity. His example, 
idealised in reverent love, is the perpetual demonstra- 
tion that no longing for holiness in our souls, or for 
the kingdom of God on earth, is a mere romance to 
be dismissed as the stuff dreams are made of, but is 
the truest of all true realities, the most practical of 
all aims. It is the perpetual encouragement to give 
play, not distrustfully, but joyfully, hopefully, to our 
best impulses ; and assures us that thus, in variety 
as wide as human nature itself, in the large freedom 
and unfettered joy of the Spirit, and not in any 
minute or servile copying of externals, we shall find 
the true meaning of His words, and make the right 
use of the example of Christ. It is thus that the 
example of Christ has been, and is, and shall be the 
salvation and regeneration of man. 


24th February 1889. 


IV 
THE HOLY COMMUNION 


«« And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.”—ACcTS inn42. 


Tus is a noteworthy verse, and yet one that we 
very lightly pass over. It gives us the outline of the 
means by which a young Christian Church is kept 
together, and is trained, and grows. Now there is a 
saying of Dr. Arnold’s that an early Christian Church 
finds its nearest modern counterpart in a public 
school. He used to dwell on the parallels, which 
are, indeed, sufficiently striking. It is therefore all 
the more interesting to us to look at this verse which 
tells us how the early Churches grew in the Christian 
life, because there is a high probability that whatever 
helped them will also help us who so resemble them. 

Four things are mentioned, the Apostles’ doctrine, 
and fellowship, and breaking of bread, and prayers. 
I will say a brief word on each of these. 

[The word doctrine simply means teaching. It 
has come with us to mean chiefly the teaching of the 
theological groundwork of our faith, instruction in 
what appears to be the revealed knowledge of God 
and His dealings with men, expressed in scientific 
form. But in the mouth of the Apostles it meant 
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chiefly the presentation to the people of the life and 
words, and death and resurrection of Christ; the 
opening out of a new principle of life on earth, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit in the heart. And beside all 
this, it meant their teaching of a life of brotherhood 
and love after the example of Christ. A new society 
was being formed which has grown into the whole 
Christian Church throughout the world, and the 
teaching meant the explaining who Christ was, and 
how men ought to live. It was practical teaching, 
not what we commonly call doctrinal. It was love, 
and charity, and purity, and peace, and goodwill among 
men. 

This, then, is one of the ways in which our young 
Church ought to grow. You must learn what 
Christianity means, what its principles are, and what 
its practice should be. And in this teaching you 
have an active as well as a passive part. You must 
try to master Christ’s principles, which are few and 
simple and broad, and to apply them. This is the 
root of the Christian life, to win strong and clear 
principles of conduct, and then to adhere to them. 
Much of the conduct of all of us is automatic, or 
nearly so, or it springs from impulse, imitation, or . 
habit ; but this is not a spring of action which tends 
to growth. If you would grow, then you must think ; 
you must act on principle ; and do so without loiter- 
ing, and without hesitation. 

And next he speaks of fellowship. This is a very 
general word, and it will not be wise to limit it too 
closely. It includes the meetings where they would 
hear and see the Apostles themselves ; something, 
that is, which we cannot have. But it means also 
their meetings with one another, their social life, 
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strongly bound together by the one high aim to live 
in the spirit of Christ, and to do good in the world ; 
a social life which made these young Christian com- 
munities like a school animated by one strong life 
and impulse. Our fellowship is our unity as a 
school; our willingness to do anything for its good, 
and for the good of any member of it; our mutual 
loyalty and love and sympathy one for another. 
Foes to this fellowship are the spirit of faction and 
discontent, of apathy and selfishness. And these 
words, which describe how an early Christian grew in 
all that was good and gracious, are a sort of com- 
mand to us to regard our fellowship, our school 
feeling, as a part of our religion, or at any rate, as 
one of the helps and contributories to our religion. 
That it is so no one who observes a school can 
doubt. It is a restraint, and it is an incentive. And 
we need not fear to call it religion. For the essence 
of religion is the ennobling of our daily life ; and to 
have before you the honour and good of the school 
is one of the ways in which your life is ennobled and 
permeated by a true religious feeling. I see in these 
words a command to us, masters and boys alike, to 
strengthen in every way our joint life, and to knit 
ourselves together by all the bonds that unite men in 
worthy aims. And if you ask what are these, you 
will see that they are precisely the virtues for which 
a school gives opportunity; the self-restraint that 
will check rude manners or coarseness or irreverence, 
from the instinctive sense that if such were universal 
the school would be degraded ; the industry which 
aims at duty and intelligence ; the guardian care 
over the young, shielding them from bad influence 


SD) 
or example ; simplicity in our own life, liberality in 
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public gifts, and public spirit in all school institu- 
tions ; in fact, those plain virtues which make up the 
life of one who here plays his part well; the virtues 
which come, as it were, naturally in some degree to 
a good Cliftonian. These are a part of our religion, 
and a very important part. A fellowship in earnest 
and simple and Christian aims, like that of the early 
Church, begun here among you, and consolidated in 
strong and helpful friendships, this is what we desire. 
And the coming years will find you large scope for 
your best aims and most courageous toil. Such 
results of school friendships in former days are easily 
recalled, and the work they did is a part of history, 
and that in very various lines of action: the work of 
statesmen, or Indian civilians; as soldiers; or you 
might recall the three young Cambridge men of 
eighty years ago, who put new life into the mathe- 
matics of Cambridge, Herschel and Peacock and 
Babbage ; or the three great men still among us, who, 
as Birmingham boys, resolved to do something for 
their Church, and took as their motto, évexreww- 
opevot, reaching out to those things that are before. 
Such are some of the results of a true feeling of 
school fellowship. 

But I must hasten on. The third means that 
our text speaks of is the breaking of bread. This is, 
of course, the Holy Communion under its simplest 
name. 

One of the real difficulties that I experience here 
is the deciding when, and how, and to whom to 
speak of the Holy Communion. As most of you 
know, I speak of it fully to the confirmation candi- 
dates and in addresses to communicants, But I 
rarely speak of it in sermons. There is no need to 
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explain it to such of you as have been confirmed ; 
and the time is not yet come for the younger of you 
to learn about it. And yet I often feel that I 
scarcely do my duty towards some who may often, 
or even generally, absent themselves from the Sacra- 
ment. Shall I endeavour to notice and speak to 
them as individuals? But then I might be bringing 
a pressure to bear, and inducing some one to stay 
from the wish to please me, or to stand well in my 
opinion. I might hope that this would not influence 
any one, but I could not feel sure; and therefore, 
as you know, rightly or wrongly, I never speak to 
individuals among you on this matter. 

Shall I speak to you collectively? Perhaps I 
may briefly remind you of what the Holy Com- 
munion is, and renew my invitation to any of you to 
speak to me about it if you wish for more guidance. 

It is to you the one voluntary act of public wor- 
ship; the acknowledgment to yourself and others 
that you desire to live as a follower of Christ, and to 
aim at the Christian temper and principles. You do 
this publicly in memory of Christ. And this public 
profession is right and helpful. It isa profession, be 
it observed, of moral loyalty, and not of intellectual 
apprehension. 

And in the next place, you do it as a consecra- 
tion of our joint school-life. Every Communion in 
this chapel is a dedication, not of ourselves only as 
separate units, but of our joint life, of the supreme 
aims of the school, and of ourselves as representing 
it, to the service of the Master. We pledge ourselves 
to make our society here high-minded and pure and 
generous. 

And our Holy Communion is more even than 
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this. It is a refreshment to the soul. I need not 
tell you that the mere act of participating in the 
elements is not in any sense a means of grace; to 
believe that the consecrated bread and wine, by 
merely passing our lips, convey a spiritual blessing, 
is mere materialism and superstition, like that which 
still leads some people to administer the sacrament 
to the dying or the dead, not as a means of grace, 
but rather as a contrivance for escaping the penalties 
of sin without grace, a mere trickery of God. Into 
this materialism we are not, I trust, likely to fall. 
But we must remember that this participation is an 
act of obedience to Christ’s own words and wish, and 
His one appointed act of worship; and that obedi- 
ence and faith and love and prayer in partaking of 
the Sacrament do bring with them, as myriads can 
testify, the strengthening and refreshing of our souls. 
To be regular at the Holy Communion is to supply 
our souls with spiritual food ; it confirms good pur- 
poses, and gives fresh life and impulse and hope. It 
reminds us of our joint life in Christ. 

I confess it pains me to see any whom I know to 
be right-minded and God-fearing and good so often 
leave the chapel. It is not that I think ill of them, 
quite otherwise ; with some I am sure it is a mistake, 
even if a mistake which does them honour. But I 
ask, “Is not the fault with me? Have I failed to 
teach them, to win them? Have I frightened them ? 
Why is it that they do not understand ?” 

You know that I do not desire any who are 
recklessly and wilfully sinning to add to their guilt 
by the hypocrisy of staying to the Communion. But 
I do not think this of you; and my sorrow and fear 
is that any of you, from mistaken notions about the 
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Sacrament, and disappointment in it, are getting into 
the habit of disobeying Christ’s command, forsaking 
the one voluntary service, and depriving yourselves 
of what is both now and in after years a real support 
to spiritual and holy life. 

I have left no time to speak of prayer as the 
fourth means of growing in grace. But assuredly it 
is indispensable. 

In conclusion, then, let me sum up by saying that 
we, like one of the early Christian Churches, must 
try to master the principles of Christian life, see what 
they mean, and live by them. We must try to be 
both intelligent and loyal. Moreover, we must 
strengthen our school feeling in all that is mutually 
helpful and honourable, knowing that on us rest no 
mean responsibilities—that we are as “a city set on a 
hill» that what we do and are lives after us. And 
we must not limit our mutual help to ourselves, but 
embrace in our wider sympathy all our fellow- 
Christians, and especially our poorer friends and 
neighbours, knit to us by so many ties, and now’ 
suffering severely. We can and we shall give them 
our sympathy and our help. 

And we must keep in mind that higher life in us 
will faint and die unless it is sustained by prayer, 
and by such other opportunities of spiritual blessing 
as God gives us, and in particular by the Holy 
Communion. We must be active and earnest and 
watchful on all sides. 

Thus will our young Church and School grow in 
grace and in all the fruits of goodness. 


1 A great flood had occurred in Bristol. 


toth March 1889. 
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VULGARITY 


“‘And there shall in no wise enter into the heavenly city anything 
unclean.” —REV. xxi. 27. 


i IN the margin the translation given is—anything 
that is common: a still more accurate, though start- 
ling, translation would have been—anything that is 
vulgar. But our translators may well have shrunk 
from using this word, because it would convey to many 
people a wholly wrong impression. What would 
have been the conception of heaven in some minds if 
it had been represented on scriptural authority as a 
place from which all that is vulgar is shut out: what 
a society-heaven to those who identify vulgarity 
with hard hands and workman’s clothes! 4 

~ Nevertheless, there stands the word xovvop, vulgar : 
and-so-perplexing did-it-seem to~some.of_ the later 
transcribers-of the Greek Testament-MSS,,-that-they 
altered_it_into_«ovwobv, everything that-defileth,and 
in-this-form it appearsin_ourAuthorised-Version; and 
we have to ask, What did St. John mean when 
in his vision of the heavenly city he said that every- 
thing vulgar should be shut out ? 
The question is ‘not, at first sight, made easier if 
we recall the ee Peter, in whic ae is told 
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‘to call nothing common or unclean, or more accur- 
ately, that he is to call nothing «owwov or vulgar. 
There would ‘seem to be a contradiction. Let us 
try\and clear it\up. 

The vision of St. Peter taught him that the 
exclusiveness of the Jewish nation was ‘abolished : 
that henceforth there was to be no nation, no caste, 
no class, with exclusive privileges; that no group, 
whether natural or artificial, of men, was to be pro- 
nounced de facto vulgar or unclean. It was the 
lesson that God “regardeth not the person of men.” 
Every least touch of fancied superiority from social 
or religious position; the “stand thou there, or sit 
here under my footstool” of the rich ; or the “stand 
aside, I am holier than thou” of the Pharisee ; all this 
is utterly opposed to the teaching \of Christ, and of 
all His Apostles., 
rN. fin the vision of St. John the vulgar that is shut 
* out from the city of heaven is not a nation, nor a 
class, nor a set: it is a character. / The* lines that 
mark off the vulgar run right across those other and 
more familiar lines that mark off nations and classes. 
God sees not, ‘4s man sees. There ig another, a real 
vulgarity ; which so far corresponds to our own 
thoughtful tise of the word as to be rightly so termed, 
and which, as St. John tells Ais, is incapable of 
entering on that higher life which he speaks of under 
the image of the Heavenly City. For we must not 
think of heaven as a place ;/ indeed, we cannot think 
of heaven at all, except as the presence and the light 
of Géd shining in our hearts. It is no metaphor to 
speak of such and such a person as heavenly-minded : 
we/mean that he walks this earth in the conscious 
presence of God, and brings that presence with him. 
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Our prayer for heaven for ourselves is that “as our 
Lord Jesus Christ ascended into the heavens, so we 
may also in heart and mind thither ascend, and zwzth 
Him continually dwell.” | This is heayen—the being 
in heart and mind with God—dwelling with Christ 
in thought—‘ thinking those things which are above.” 
Heaven begins on earth} and then we trust alike in 
Christ’s revelation and in the universal law of con- 
tinuity, as far as we yet understand it, that that heaven 
or presence of God in the soul which begins on earth 
in the lifetime of our bodies shall last when those ° 
bodies decay and perish. | The little child prays, and 
prays rightly, that he may go to heaven when he 
dies ; but as we grow older we see that our prayer 
means that we may | live on earth in God’s 
presence ; that our hearts may be so purified, exalted, 
sanctified, that we may have a heaven in ourselves 
and in our homes, and that when death comes we 
may trust ourselves in the everlasting arms of that 
Fatherly love which we have learned to know on earth. 

Now, when we thus think of heaven, not as a 
place above the clouds to which people go when they 
die, but as the presence of God in our hearts here on 
earth, continued in some way which we cannot image 
to ourselves when our bodies perish, then we under- 
stand what is meant by the apostolic vision that into 
this presence of God on earth in the heart nothing 
vulgar can enter, then we discern what is the essence 
of vulgarity. 

What, then, is the vulgar, the xowdv? It is that 
in our human nature which we cannot even imagine 
ourselves as bringing into the presence of God ; and 
we shall find that this test or definition will coincide 
more nearly than we might expect with our own 
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better and more thoughtful use of the word, and will 
tell us how we, ought“to use it. 


It is in-the—first—place the egotistic clement, 


’The vulgar person in any rank, from the noble- ‘4 


man to the labourer, is one whose whole interests 
centre on himself, who is unconscious of the feelings 
of others, lacking all the delicate sympathies and 
sensibilities of the gentler nature. One who pushes 
and tramples, and not only that, but one who is 
simply obtuse and callous, has in him the root of vul- 
garity. And this dulness of perception is met with 
equally in‘all ranks. Now this egotism, which we 
recognise as the root of vulgarity, is precisely what 
we must lay aside on entering God’s presence. He 
giveth grace to the humble; to follow Christ it is 
needful to deny or suppress oneself; it is the meek 
and the modest that alone can realize God’s presence. 
All purse-proud, or intellect-proud, or success-proud 
characters—in fact, all egotisms are alike condemned 
by our instinct as vulgar, and by our conscience as 


| incapable of entering into the kingdom of Godt 
There is a fine passage in Ruskin’s Sesame and 


Lilies which was in my mind as I wrote this; and 
I will transcribe it, because it enforces in such true 
words what I have been saying. “The essence of 
all vulgarity,” he-writes, “lies in want of sensation. 
Simple and innocent vulgarity is merely an untrained 
and undeveloped bluntness of mind: but in true 
inbred vulgarity there isa dreadful callousness, which 
in extremity becomes capable of every sort of bestial 
habit and crime, without fear, without pleasure, with- 
out horror, and without pity. It is in the blunt hand 
and the dead heart, in the diseased habit, in the 
hardened conscience that men become vulgar: they 
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are for ever vulgar precisely in proportion as they are 
incapable of sympathy, of quick understanding, of all 
that, in deep insistence on the common but most ac- 
curate term, may be called the tact or ‘ touch-faculty ’ 
of body and soul; that tact which the Mimosa has in 
trees, which the pure woman has above all creatures : 
fineness and fulness of sensation beyond reason ; the 
guide and sanctifier of reason itself. Reason can 
but determine what is true; it is the God-given 
passion of humanity which can alone recognise what 
God has made good.* 

y— “This is the chief vulgarity, that of character, the 

_ dull unconscious egotism ; but there is also a vulgarity 
of intellect. There are minds which are so absorbed 
in personalities and trifles as never to rise to human 
interests in literature or politics, or the life of the 
home circle; and that without possessing the un- 
lettered and often courteous dignity of the peasant. 
Ignorance is not vulgarity; the vulgarity lies in 
a prostitution of education to trivialities, or worse, 
which pastures on the criminal, or sporting, or 
society, or other gossip of the day. We feel the 
incompatibility of such a mind with all the higher 
life. This sort of vulgarity also excludes itself from 
the heavenly city. It is ‘whatsoever things are true 
.. honourable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report’; 
it is these and thoughts of these that fit our minds 
for that city of the heavens. 

“And the vulgarity of character and of intellect lead 
on by a dreadful law to the worst of all its manifesta- 
tions, which is spoken of as uncleanness. The utter 
egotism, the want of respect and sympathy for 
others, the absorption in self-gratification, kept in 
check by no thought of what is pure and lovely and 
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divine in others or ourselves, finds here its crowning 
manifestation, and assuredly this blots out, like some 
dense fumes, the light of the presence of God, and 
debases the whole nature.” eke 

Why do I speak of this to you? Because it is 
in your power to take a truer view than is common of 
what constitutes vulgarity ; and a thoughtful, earnest 
attempt to do so will be of much service to you. 
The young are often misled; they often judge char- 
acter wrongly for a time. They sometimes mistake 
egotism for force of character ; the want of sensibility 
passes sometimes for strength. They may admire 
what is self-regarding, stupid, and even unclean— 
they may admire what is most truly vulgar—as if it 
were manly. They may think insolence the mark 
of a high spirit, and modesty of a poor one; and 
instead of aiming at deepening and refining their 
sympathies, they may make some selfish and hard 
maxims of the world their own maxims, and may 
be actually unconsciously making daily progress in 
vulgarity. I speak of this to you because it is im- 
possible for any one to enter into the higher spiritual 
life—or shall I say to enter heaven—the heaven of 
God’s presence—without first contending with the 
tendency towards vulgarity in character and in 
intellect ; and now is the time for you to form a right 
judgment on these things. 

“A gentleman and a Christian.” You hear the 
words sometimes combined in the eulogy of some 
fine character. But how hardly have these words 
been used by the world ; how has each been narrowed 
and dwarfed. How has man put often asunder 
qualities which God has joined together. For surely 
the words are not far apart. It was once said in 
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this chapel by the Master of Balliol that there were 
only two rules for good manners: the first was to think 
of others ; the second was not to think of yourself. 
What are these rules but the principles of self- 
forgetfulness and loving sympathy, which our Lord 
puts before us by word and example as the virtues of 
the kingdom of heaven? What is it but to say that 
the gentleman and the Christian are the same, and 
that the Christian in any rank is essentially a gentle- 
man; that the vulgar, the truly vulgar, cannot enter 
that fair city of the heaven, whose light is the 
presence of God ? 


31st March 1889. 
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NATURE AND WORSHIP 


“Thou visitest the earth, and blessest it ; Thou makest it very plente- 
ous. Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness; and Thy 
clouds drop fatness. They shall drop upon the dwellings of the 
righteous ; and the little hills shall rejoice on every side. The 
folds shall be full of sheep ; the valleys also shall stand so thick 
with corn that they shall laugh and sing.”—Ps. Ixv. 9-13. 


THESE verses, from one of the Psalms we have just 
chanted, express one of the religious aspects of 
nature, and one of the fundamental thoughts that 
move our souls to worship and praise. They express 
the glory and the bounty of nature as the manifesta- 
tion and the gift of God. 

The contrast strikes us sometimes as very marked 
and very strange between this and the other element 
in our worship; between this joy in the loveliness 
and wealth of nature, and the sad self-conscious tones 
which run through our Confession, our Collects, and 
our Litanies. Outside these walls at this moment 
leaves are budding on the trees of our close, and 
flowers are brightening the gardens, and if we go up 
to the Downs we shall see the Leigh woods in their 
spring glory, and look across the Severn-Sea at the 
everlasting hills as they lie in sunshine or in shade ; 
and all speak to us of an order of nature which 
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suffers no violation, is conscious of no struggles, has 
no sins to repent, no judgment to dread. The God 
of nature proposes an end which we cannot see, and 
all works harmoniously, unresistingly, to that “ one far- 
off divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 

And from such a scene we come into chapel, and 
confess our sins, that we have left undone what we 
ought to have done, and done what we ought not to 
have done, and that there is no health in us. We 
pray, Lord have mercy on us, Christ have mercy on 
us. We are conscious of sin; we know that there is 
a struggle; that men are alienated from God; and 
that it needed the life and death of the very Christ 
Himself to reconcile us and bring us back to God. 

The contrast is always and everywhere great; 
but at no time of the year, and in no congregation, 
does the contrast strike us so much as now, and in 
this chapel. And it is possible that to some of the 
more thoughtful among you this contrast may seem 
an almost irreconcilable opposition. It is possible 
that you may think that the one element is natural, 
real, true; the other conventional, imaginary, even 
false; and therefore we shall do well to face this 
contrast, examine it, harmonize it,—at any rate, not 
suffer ourselves to be haunted by the fear that, if we 
did examine it, we should find something to shake 
our faith. 

You know, I hope, what it is to feel that one can 
at times worship God best in the open fields, or in 
the shade of woods, or on some still lonelier mountain 
side; when the senses seem preternaturally acute, 
and avenues of feeling are opened which no words of 
our own can define, and even poets can very imper- 
fectly describe; and through these mysterious channels 
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of communication pours in on all sides this divinity 
that is without us, and our soul goes out into all 
nature. There is, says Bacon, a communion that 
links the smile upon the human face with the rippling 
of water; the heart of the wide world seems beating 
with our own, we feel that we are a part of the un- 
ending series of nature coming into being, playing 
our part, and perishing like the leaves that unfold 
themselves and flutter for a few weeks, and fall and 
are no more seen; and we feel, too, that there is no 
self-reproach, no sin, no right and wrong, no retribu- 
tion, no judgment to come in the natural world. 
Now, what a contrast to all this it is when we are 
here in chapel. What was the hymn we sang this 


morning ?— 
‘¢ When in the solemn hour of death 
I wait Thy just decree.” 


That is the typical, the central thought of a large 
part of all worship. There is the ever-present sense 
of sin, of the need of forgiveness and mercy, of judg- 
ment, and of an all-seeing and all-mighty God. 

The contrast cannot fail to strike us. And if this 
is true even in many of our hymns, how much more 
is it true in our prayers and confessions. 

Now this latter element in religion is just as 
true and natural, and perhaps even more universal 
than the others. Both are innate in us as far as we 
can judge. Both form a part of the spirit of man. 
How real this latter element is those know (and there 
are doubtless many here) who have felt the shame of 
sin, and have prayed to God that it might be for- 
given, and who know also what the help of God has 
enabled them to do in self-conquest. Indeed, we a// 
know, for we have a// of us at some time been lifted 
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out of the unreflective life of sensation into that 
spiritual life in which we touch God. 

The contrast is great, but both sides are equally 
real—our sympathy with the serene unconsciousness of 
nature, and our consciousness of sin in the eyes of God. 

Why do I call attention to this contrast? Partly 
because some of you may, from natural bias, lean 
towards one or the other so strongly as scarcely to 
trust, and therefore not to do justice to, the other. 
And I think the presence of both elements, and the 
equal growth of both, is necessary in the perfect man. 
Both are seen in the Psalms in the highest degree, 
and it is for this reason that they have obtained such 
a hold on the world. 

From the first, from that losing your self-con- 
sciousness in the presence and bosom of nature, 
God’s universal manifestation, you shake off the 
little intolerances and fidgetinesses and harsh judg- 
ments ; you see all things against the background of 
eternity, and in their right proportion. It keeps the 
mind wholesome and fresh. But from the second 
you get the impulse to obey conscience as the very 
voice of God; it is this that gives power and love, 
and makes the spirit mightier than the flesh. The 
first alone might leave us as indifferent to sin and 
wrong in ourselves as nature itself is. The second 
alone might make us fanatic and harsh to others. 
It is the combination that makes the deepest sense 
and horror of sin in ourselves compatible with belief 
in the overflowing love of God to the world. 

Another reason why I speak of it is that it enables 
us to correct our thoughts of God. If the contrast 
becomes contradiction ; in particular, if our thoughts 
of God have ever been darkened by bygone human 
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theologies and doctrines which hold Him up as cruel, 
unjust, unloving ; which represent Him as a despot 
needing to be appeased by sacrifices of blood, and 
reconciled by the death of the innocent in place of 
the guilty; then this sweet and loving aspect of 
nature—God’s bounty and goodness everywhere to be 
seen——condemns such a thought as false, and appeals 
from the theologian to the man. 

Once more the contrast tells us of our own two- 
fold nature. We have in us much which links us to 
this outward and visible world ; we are a part of it; 
it embraces us on every side; but we have in-us also 
that spark of a divine something which is not of 
the outward and visible world, but is outside and 
above it, which links us to the Father of Spirits, 
the Almighty God. We can only understand the 
struggle in ourselves, and the struggle in the world, 
between good and evil, by looking at both these 
contending elements. 

And, finally, the thought of this contrast leaves us 
in no doubt which of these two attitudes of mind is 
the higher, the more fruitful, and the more distinct- 
ively human. One is the passive resting in the lap 
of nature to receive her influences, the other the 
ethical effort to think rightly, to act rightly, to be 
right. Of the two we know which will lift us and 
make us more of men. Nature is full of beauty and 
full of interest, but the spirit of man belongs to a yet 
diviner sphere. You may have heard a saying of 
Coleridge’s on hearing Sir Isaac Newton praised, that 
Newton was indeed a wonderful man, but that to his 
mind it took many Newtons to make one Milton. 
There are different planes on which the spirit of man 
may dwell; and better than all possible fame and 
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success in the lower plane, is to have been permitted 
to enter, however humbly, on the higher. Yesterday 
the tidings reached England from the Sandwich 
Islands of the death cf one whom the world would 
not count happy, the saint and hero of Leper Island, 
the Belgian priest, Father Damien. He spent six- 
teen years of his later life among those poor outcasts 
of humanity, and to use the words of one who lately 
visited him, “made into a sort of heaven, what was 
before his willing self-sacrifice, little short of a hell 
on earth.” That is the sphere of the noblest part of 
us, not the poetic basking in nature’s smiles, but the 
courage, the love, the ardour of soul that thinks 
nothing too much to do for Christ, who did so much 
for us, and which, in presence of the Cross, feels the 
burden and the stain of the sin which that Divine 
Sufferer bore. 

If from any notion we shirk the effort of worship,— 
and that means the effort of lifting our souls into the 
presence of God and the eternal world of right and 
wrong; if we shrink from the effort ‘to control the 
will, and make duty and right supreme, though it 
brings the painful sense of sin and failure, then we 
choose the lower and not the higher, and make our- 
selves less of men than we might become. Both 
these voices have their lessons for us—the voice in 
God’s works, and that in His word, His saints, and 
especially in Christ, the revelation of the Father ; 
and when we know this for certain, then the contrast 
ceases to be, or even to seem to be, and we open our 
hearts to both these worlds of emotion and truth; 
and both help us to come nearer to God. 


12¢h May 1889, 
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“¢ Your life is hid with Christ in God.”—CoL. iil. 3. 


I HAVE already spoken to you on the subject which 
filled our hearts last week, and I do not intend to-day 
to add anything in the nature of personal reference 
to our friend who was then so suddenly called away, 
unless, indeed, it be to say that such a death is one 
of God’s best gifts toa man.’ To pass out of life in 
the sunshine on the downs, in full enjoyment of every 
faculty, with nothing of pain, nothing of fear, nothing 
of the circumstances that make men dread death, and 
yet with sufficient premonition to have made life 
seem not too certain, this is, I think, most enviable. 
And though we pray in our Litany that we may be 
delivered from sudden death, I think that most of us 
do so either with the thought of others, or we read 
into the phrase those words which, two hundred years 
ago, the Puritans entreated might be substituted for 
it, “From death violent and unprepared, good Lord, 
deliver us.” 


1 Mr, E. Miller, one of the senior masters, died suddenly while 
playing golf on the Downs. 
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But, though I do not mean to make any further 
personal reference, it is impossible for me to speak 
to you to-day except with the consciousness that 
death has been among us, and that the mystery of 
our life, and of the eternal world, has been forced on 
us all. In face of that mystery, which strikes us 
the more from the awful suddenness with which it 
came upon us, we must speak with utter reverence 
and reserve, if speak we must, but we can scarcely 
speak on any other subject. 

What has Christ revealed to mankind about the 
eternal life? That is the great question. If to any 
one who ever trod this earth it was given to know 
the mysteries of the eternal and invisible world that 
lies above and beyond this passing show, it was given 
to Christ, to the earthly Christ in his human form, in 
the body of his humiliation as a man; and if any- 
where on earth we may learn how to think of 
eternal life, it must be in his recorded words. And 
although even in Christ’s words there is no such 
revelation of the mystery that can be put into 
precise or scientific language; although it lies of 
necessity outside the grasp of our expression and our 
faculties ; and although, therefore, we can only think 
and speak in dim and large outlines on such subjects 
as these, nevertheless such outlines may be seen. 

It seems to me that, while among those with 
whom Christ lived on earth long life and prosperity 
were the tests and marks of God’s blessing, our 
Lord had constantly a wholly different standard and 
thought in his mind ; one so different that language 
failed to define it with such precision as to avoid 
all misunderstanding—as indeed language must fail 
when wholly new thoughts have to be embodied in 
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old words: a standard and thought so different, too, 
that even if language could have been invented so 
scientific as to convey exactly His meaning, even 
then His hearers would have been quite unable to 
understand and assimilate and report His teaching. 
For the eye only sees what it brings the power to 
see; and the mind only perceives and retains a 
truth when it is already floating like vapour in that 
mind. The thought of Christ was, it seems, too 
transcendental, too far above the world to be appre- 
hended by His hearers in all its fulness. Life was 
estimated by all around Him by its duration, its 
accessories, its dignities, its wealth, its happiness as 
judged by the common run of men. How was it 
possible to give men a standard based on an 
experience that they did not possess, to appeal to 
faculties still dormant and unsuspected, and express 
His appeal in language already appropriated by other 
ideas? This is the difficulty of the prophet and the 
idealist in every age; and to our Lord the difficulty 
must have been, and we sce that it was, ever present. 
He was living in the presence of His Father, in the 
spiritual, the ideal world, lifted above earth, and its 
ordinary needs and motives and rewards. He “had 
meat to eat that His friends knew not of.” He saw 
the world with other eyes than theirs ; His thoughts 
moved in a different sphere; and when He uttered 
them, men listened but did not understand. He 
spake that which He knew, and bare witness of that 
He had seen; but how could they, and how can we, 
understand the heavenly things which He reveals, 
which lie so far outside the common range of our 
experience and thoughts ? 

But we have it in our power to understand 
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Christ’s thought in some small part, for we too have 
in some measure that fellowship with the Father of 
all, which enables us, if we will hush the clamour of 
passion and the voices of the noisy world, to listen 
to the quiet whispers of the Spirit ; and every effort to 
listen gives us the power by which we may hear and 
understand the more. Try and follow what I say. 
Christ judges life not by its earthly duration. 
But He did not say, You need not think much of 
length of days in this life as a mark of God’s love, 
for, lo, I reveal to you a life beyond the grave, longer 
by far, infinitely long, century and age succeeding 
century and age, the reward and compensation of 
those that believe in Me. He did not say this. He 
did not simply transfer the vulgar standard of length 
of days from this life to another. The eternal life 
He spoke of was something simultaneous with the 
life we lead in the flesh, parallel with it, a life of the 
soul, not measured by duration. The eternal life 
He speaks of is the knowledge of God; to have 
Him in the heart. To be spiritually-minded zs life 
eternal—Christ zs the resurrection and the lifes e239 
the resurrection in this life from sin to holiness, from 
earth to God. “We then ave risen with Christ” is the 
natural exclamation of the Apostle. This is language 
uttered in the sphere of the ideal, not the material 
world ; it is not speaking of the rising of a body 
from the grave into a new phase of existence. But, 
uttered as it is on this plane of the practical homely 
earth, if is transformed by the common run of men 
into something wholly alien to the meaning it had 
on the lips of Christ. It is materialized; it is con- 
verted into a dogma of the resurrection of the flesh ; 
it is represented as a life glorified indeed, but iden- 
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tical with our own in all essentials; an earthly 
paradise, a heaven of streets of gold and gates of 
pearl, replaces the spiritual ideal which Christ tried to 
teach, and on which Apostles fixed their eyes. a 
Eternal life is a condition of the soul into which 
we may pass without dying; nay, at any moment 
this resurrection may take place, we may pass from 
death to life, or also from life to death; the lower 
sphere may be exchanged for the higher, or the 
higher for the lower. And so when the lawyer 
asked the great question, “ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” the answer practically was, the love of 
God and man zs eternal life. It is a change in the 
sphere and level of life and emotion now, not a 
succeeding stage in our existence. In fact, “to be 
spiritually-minded, this is life; and to be carnally- 
minded, this is death.” The teaching of the Apostles 
is everywhere clear. “We know that we fave passed 
from death unto life because we love the brethren— 
our citizenship zs in heaven—we fave come to the 
heavenly Jerusalem—Christ zs our life.” The Gospel 
Christ preached is pre-eminently one of the present 
world; it is the release from the grip of sin now, 
that real redemption which we may daily verify when 
we give up any wrong act for the love of Christ ; it is 
the presence of God in the heart now. = 
Can we see and verify and test all this? I think 
we can. We sce glimpses on earth of devotion to 
great causes, of absorption in some collective life, and 
we sce how a great enthusiasm ennobles a nature by 
merging the individual in the cause. Now, imagine 
a man living all his daily life in the perfect sunshine 
of God’s presence, as Christ lived His life ; imagine 
him inspired by the consciousness of God within as 
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well as without ; imagine him as one to whom all 
duty is irradiated with a divine glow; living on 
earth, and yet scarcely of it. Such a one may be 
described as living in the eternal and the spiritual ; 
he Aas the eternal life; zs lifted into the higher 
sphere of being; he zs conscious of an energy that 
transcends the mere exercise of his individual human 
will; he is carried by the force of a collective life which 
is greater than himself. He “as the eternal life. 
We verify all this daily in some fractional degree. 

When we say that “ Christ has brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the Gospel,” we mean that 
Christ has made it plain, even luminous, what eternal 
life is; and that He has taught us that it is to know 
God, to live in His presence and love, to be united to 
Him, to merge our life in Him here on earth, come 
what will hereafter. This is life, and this is im- 
mortality. [o. e 

From this we are led to the thought that “such 
a life has nothing in it of the ephemeral and passing. 
It has no relation to the body, or the death of the 
body. Physical death is not its end, nor its 
beginning, nor its opposite. The life in God par- 
takes of the Divine—unchangeableness and infinity 
and eternity. Allon earth passes away; even the 
everlasting hills will at last change and disappear ; 
but if we ourselves become in some way incorporate 
with the life of God, then we are safe for ever in His 
everlasting arms. Our life is verily “hid with Christ / 
in God.” _» How marvellously do the familiar phrases 
of Scripture start out into fresh meaning and reality 
as we read them in the spiritual sense in which they 
were spoken. 

But so to read them is not easy. Into that 
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region whither Christ and St. Paul and St. John 
soared we can only follow with straining and im- 
perfect vision. We dimly see that here on earth is 
the divided, fragmentary, lower life of isolated units ; 
there the organic and higher life of the whole in 
which the individual is incorporated without being 
lost ; that this life is bound up with perishable and 
transient things of earth; that the life of the spirit is 
bound up in the infinite and unchangeable God. 

As we look on the mystery of this world—indi- 
vidual life ever beginning and passing away, while 
the stream of life remains ever flowing—and as we 
meditate on the old, old problems, whence and 
whither we come and go, and what is the life 
beyond the veil, we must confess that there is but 
little that as yet we can see and understand. But 
surely there is one thing of which we may be sure, 
and that is all that our Christian faith demands ; and 
it is this, that God, the eternal and almighty Creator, 
cannot have made mankind to enjoy and suffer, to 
love and hope, to pray and praise; have made us to 
know Him, and to know Christ, to be in His image, 
and be touched with His love, and then, that all this 
spiritual world should pass into nothingness, and 
“God Himself remains in solitary indifference for an 
eternity of silence and sameness in glory.” The 
soul of man is the divinest creation that the intellect 
of man can conceive, and to think of it as blotted 
out of the universe, the mere bubble and plaything of 
an hour, and God to be no more than He was before 
man came into being—to think this is impossible. 
Nothing even material perishes. The falling leaf 
enriches the soil; no holy thought or kindly word 
but sanctifies and sweetens the world of man; and 
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assuredly the spiritual or eternal life in every man, 
the ripe product of his years and his prayers, adds 
something, be it ever so small, to that vast Church 
of God in the heavenly places, that Church which 
includes the past and the present and the future ; 
that united life of which God Himself is the fountain 
and the source and the ocean into which it flows, the 
life “hidden with Christ in God.” 

It is this eternal life to which He calls us xow ; 
to this let us press forward now, and to this beyond 
the veil of death we may trust ourselves and our 
dearest friends. 

I know that these thoughts will seem hard to 
some of you to follow. The thought of Christ 
was soon drawn down from its lofty sphere, and 
materialized, visualized, sensualized, even vulgarized. 
But it is our duty to study the Master’s thought, 
and not the glosses and interpretations put on it by 
men who but imperfectly understand Him. We, too, 
shall imperfectly understand Him, but it is better to 
have the perfect truth before us, even though we 
cannot wholly grasp it, than to have it metamorphosed 
and falsified to suit our weaknesses. And it is the 
Master’s thought I have tried to give you. 

And only one more word can now be given: it is 
this. You remember the young nobleman who asked 
our Lord how he might win this eternal life ; he was 
one who, like most of us, I suppose, could say, with 
some sense of truth, that he had kept all the command- 
ments from his youth up, and yet was his heart not 
satisfied ; there was the deep dissatisfaction with life. 
It brought no noble pleasure ; it did not satisfy his 
unexpressed aspirations. He felt capable of a higher 
life, which he had not got. How was this to be got? 
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And you remember the answer—that Gospel to the 
well-to-do—the one way in which they may enter 
into the full stream of life, even eternal life ; the one 
way in which they may withstand the corroding and 
hardening effect of their too comfortable circum- 
stances, the fatal limitation of their sympathies 
that ease and position so often bring. The answer 
came, “Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and come follow Me.” Not a literal command ; and 
yet as plain a command as can be given. It tells us 
this: that the ony path to that eternal life which 
‘Christ speaks of, and which I have tried to explain, 
is, not correctness of faith, not avoidance of degrading 
sins, not keeping the commandments, not regularity 
at service and sacraments, not conventional charities 
and decencies, but whole-hearted sympathy and self- 
sacrifice for the cause of our brethren. The service 
of man is the only way to know God, the only way 
to eternal life. “He who loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” Through man, and man only, do we learn 
to know God. 

To open your heart till the pulses of the great 
world go through and through you, to be unwearied 
in kindness as well as in gifts, to feel, to love, as well 
as to do what custom requires—to see in the city 
and the neighbourhood, and especially in the poor, 
the unfriended, the obscure, the dull, the uninterest- 
ing, those who are to you a Christ in disguise, and 
whom to benefit is the one true and lasting joy of 
life ; this verily is the path to eternal life, and this 
path zs open to us always. This is the Gospel to the 
well-to-do. 

In vain you try to make the best of both worlds ; 
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in vain by prayers and services and emotion do you 
try to compound for the harder demand which Christ 
makes—care for Me and for My brethren. This 
alone, this alone, is the path of life. There is a te- 
fined selfishness in much so-called religion, and this 
is absolute dross. As ever, from the days of the 
prophets till to-day, God requires man “to do justice 
and to love his brother and to walk humbly.” This 
and this alone is Christ’s idea of eternal life. 


19th May 1889. (The quotation on p. 47 is from a sermon by 
Beard—from memory.) E 


VIII 


Sie ish OND THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


‘‘Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative con- 
cerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as 
they delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word ; it seemed good to me also, 
having traced the course of all things accurately from the very first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou 
mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast 
been instructed.” —LUKE 1. 1-4. 


I HAVE never heard of a sermon being preached on 
these verses; and yet they suggest a subject of very 
great and general interest, on which, however, it is 
not quite easy for any but regular students of the 
matter to get information, I mean the present con- 
dition of knowledge and critical opinion as to the 
origin and relations of the Gospels. I say the 
present condition, because the statement and opinions 
which float about in the popular mind generally 
represent either the views and knowledge of almost a 
generation before our own, or a despairing belief that 
no results can be arrived at. Knowledge on this 
subject has much increased, and critical opinion much 
matured, during the last few years. 

I shall try and explain to-day, as far as can be done 
in one short sermon, what is known about the origin 
of the three first Gospels. These are called the 
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Synoptic Gospels because they give the same synopsis 
or general view of the Gospel history. The fourth 
Gospel must be considered separately at some other 
time. . 

The sources of our knowledge about a book are 
of two kinds: there are the references to it and quota- 
tions from it in other writers, which constitute what 
is called the external testimony ; and there is the 
internal evidence, all that can be gathered and 
inferred as to the origin, author, date, sources, and 
purpose of the book from the study of its contents 
and language. 

To describe and discuss the external testimony 
fully would require a volume, not so much on account 
of the mass of such testimony, as from the need of 
sifting it, and establishing the weight of each writer. 
But it is a fair summary of the conclusions of 
criticism to say no sign is found in ancient authors 
that the existing tradition as to authorship has ever 
varied, and that writers are found going back through 
the second to the end of the first century in whom 
quotations from the three first Gospels and other 
probable references to them are found, in which they 
are already treated as Holy Scripture, though they 
are not always mentioned by name. In fact, the 
severest criticism of the external testimony leaves it 
highly probable that these three Gospels were estab- 
lished as authorities for the Gospel story by the end 
of the first century. Nothing is told us of the way 
in which they were promulgated or authorised ; this 
was as unknown in the second century as it is to us. 
They made their way by their own weight, by their 
superiority to all others, and by the authority of their 
authorship. Probabilities point to dates early rather 
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than late in the second half of the first century ; and, 
in fact, the extreme difference of opinion between the 
best critics as to the date of the gencral reception of 
the three has become so small, that criticism admits 
that within those narrow limits it is impossible to fix 
the exact date. Nothing whatever is known from 
external testimony as to the relations between the 
three Gospels, or their relative antiquity ; the chief 
points that come down by tradition being that St. 
Matthew wrote mainly for Christians in Palestine, that 
St. Mark was the interpreter of St. Peter, and St. 
Luke, the friend of St. Paul, wrote in a book what 
was preached by the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

When we turn to the internal evidence, the passage 
I have taken from St. Luke tells us what we should 
expect from the very rapid spread of Christianity 
over the Roman world, that many of the disciples 
committed to writing what they had heard and 
remembered of our Lord’s life and words. A few 
verses perhaps of these early Gospels survive, contain- 
ing some traditional sayings of our Lord, but none 
but the four among the early Gospels have come 
down to us. You may have heard of apocryphal 
gospels. These are late, and were written to gratify 
a taste for the marvellous. They contain strange 
stories of our Lord’s boyhood and of his parents, but 
are plainly of no historical value. 

The most convincing internal evidence that the 
three Synoptic Gospels are both very early and 
contain a substantially accurate report of our Lord’s 
own teaching, consists in the obvious fact of the 
astonishing difference between the Gospels and all 
later Christian writings. There is nothing in Chris- 
tian literature that is in any way comparable to the 
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Sermon on the Mount, or the other discourses of 
Christ. No subsequent writer has even imitated it ; 
and of early Christian writers one only, the author of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, has tried to imitate a 
parable ; and his attempt only proves how inimitable 
are the parables in the Gospel. When St. Luke in 
the Acts is compared with St. Luke in the Gospel, 
it is impossible not to see that in the Acts he is 
giving us his own words, or those of other disciples, 
and in the Gospel he is recording the words of his 
Master. 

That the sayings and parables of Christ in the 
Gospels had been so preserved in writing, in these 
earlier narratives, is probable when we think of the 
difficulty of remembering men’s spoken words. How 
little ever survives of the conversation of the most 
brilliant men, unless, as in the case of Luther, or Dr. 
Johnson, or Coleridge, it is written down at the time. 
And this is further shown by the verbatim identity 
of some of the parables and portions of the dis- 
courses. The form of these was already fixed, and 
so familiar that no deviation could be permitted It 
is considerations of this sort that have led critics to 
conclude that in the discourses and parables of our 
Lord in the Synoptic Gospels we have a faithful 
record of His words, as they were committed to 
writing at an extremely early date. 

But it is evident that a written narrative of our 
Lord’s fe must have been quite as essential to the 
early preachers as was the narrative of His discourses; 

A congregation will not tolerate the change of even a word ina 
sacred book. St. Augustine tells us of a bishop who wished to alter 
the word czcurbzta or gourd in the story of Jonah into the word hedera 


or ivy, but was forced to give it up. Had he persisted, Augustine says, 
he would have been a bishop without a congregation. 
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it was the story of His life and works and passion 
and resurrection, even more than the report of His 
words and parables as a great moral teacher, that 
moved the world; and the young churches would 
need an authoritative record of His life. And so we 
find running through the three Synoptic Gospels a 
common historical element, often identical in phrase, 
the story of the Galilaan ministry. The same reason- 
ing convinces us that this also was primitive and 
apostolic, and internal evidence curiously confirms 
the tradition already spoken of, that St. Peter was 
the authority for the narrative of that period. The 
correspondence in the order of events and sayings, 
and occasional identity of phrase, proves that the 
common source of the three was written, and was 
one or more of those many early and fragmentary 
narratives which St. Luke knew and embodied in 
his fuller narrative which has superseded them. 

It may be shown further that these fragments 
were both in Aramaic and in Greek. The proof ofan 
Aramaic original arises from passages in the Gospels 
which look like different translations of the same 
text; differing exactly as our English versions some- 
times differ, even where the Greek text in two 
Gospels is identical. When we read in Matthew that 
John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a /eathern 
girdle about his loins ; and in Mark that John was 
clothed with camel's hair, with a girdle of a skin about 
his loins, we naturally explain both the resemblance 
and the difference by saying that these are two 
translations of the same Greck text. Precisely 
similar phenomena in the Greek texts prove that 
they are translations from the same Aramaic text. 

It is a question of much interest to determine 
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whether that portion of the Gospels which is identical 
in all three is more ancient or more authentic than 
the rest. It is sometimes assumed to be so. Buta 
truer inference is that these portions are drawn from 
a single narrative, while the rest, in which the same 
events are related with some variations and additions, 
is derived from varied testimony. I will give an 
illustration. The story of the fair-haired English 
boys who were noticed by Gregory in the Roman 
slave-market is known to everybody. Everybody 
remembers Gregory’s “Non Angli sed Angeli”; and 
wherever you read the story you read it in the 
same words. The obvious explanation of this is that 
there is but one ancient authority for the story. But 
if you read modern accounts of the murder of Thomas 
a Becket in Canterbury Cathedral, you will find 
verbal and other variations in all the narratives. 
This arises not from the poverty but from the wealth 
of original evidence. For part of the Galilean 
ministry it would seem therefore that there was but 
one written early narrative or authority ; but for the 
scenes of the trial and passion and resurrection there 
were many ; and hence in the Synoptic Gospels there 
is no longer observed a verbatim identity. 

The general critical conclusion from the whole 
evidence is that the three Gospels are themselves 
very early, and embody still earlier but fragmentary 
narratives, now lost, of the discourses of our Lord, 
and events in His life, written in Greek and Aramaic, 
but that each contains much that is derived from 
sources not open to the other two. 

I will only add one more remark. It is because 
the Gospels are so primitive and authentic that they 
bring before us so perfectly, not some visionary ideal 
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that grew up in the mind and soul of Christendom, 
not some legend of a glorified and saintly figure, but 
the very picture and image of Jesus Christ as He 
lived among men. I have quoted before in this 
chapel those splendid words of Erasmus on the vivid 
character of the Gospel narrative as portraying Christ, 
and I will quote them again. You will like to hear 
them in their original and glowing Latin— 

“Hzec evangelia tibi sacrosanctae mentis illius 
vivam referunt imaginem, ipsumque Christum, loquen- 
tem, sanantem, morientem, resurgentem, denique 
totum ita praesentem reddunt ut minus visurus sis si 
coram oculis conspicias.” 

“The Gospels bring before thee a living image 
of that sacred soul. They bring before thee Christ 
Himself, speaking, healing, dying, rising again ; so 
complete, in a word, is the image they present that 
if He stood here before our eyes thou wouldest see 
Him not more plainly but less.” 

And on this listen to Erasmus’s own comment, 
and remember that you are listening to the words of 
one who went far to monopolise the wit and the 
learning and the critical insight of his age. “ Happy 
the man whom death finds meditating on the Gospels.” 
But I will give it you in the Latin— 

“ Felix ille quem in hisce litteris meditantem mors 
‘ occupat. Has igitur toto pectore sitiamus omnes, 
has amplectamur, in his jugiter versemur, in has 
transformemur, quandoquidem abeunt studia in 
mores.” 

« Abeunt studia in mores”: this is the reason for 
the study of the Gospels ; because what we read will 
affect what we are. The Gospels were written, as 
we know, “that we might believe that Jesus Christ is 
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the Son of God, and that believing we might have 
life through His name.” 

The Gospels do transplant us into that world of 
eternal life. This is their power. They show us 
Christ the Light and the Saviour of the world, and to 
look on him is to begin to be transformed into His 
likeness. : 


26th May 1889. (See Salmon’s Zutroduction to the New Testa- 
ment. ) 


IX 


IS GOODNESS DISINTERESTED? 


<¢ And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for My name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting 
life. But many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be 
Siig PINNING, LXO)y SXoh 


_ THREE Sundays ago you listened to a very interesting 
sermon on this text by Archdeacon Hodgson. He 
made a strong appeal to you for help in the China 
Mission ; and he pleaded with some of you at any 
rate to think of giving yourselves to the mission-field. 
He described how he himself had been gradually 
drawn to give up all home comforts as a sacrifice to 
duty, and in reliance on these promised rewards ; and 
he told us how he found himself abundantly repaid 
by the interests of the new life, so that no spot on 
earth was dearer to him than the island of Zanzibar ; 
and beside the hundredfold that he had thus received 
in this life, he reminded us, in tones that showed how 
deep was his earnestness, of the reward in the world 
to come—everlasting life. 

I cannot doubt that such an appeal affected many 
of you, and I would not willingly weaken its effect. 
But I know also that to some among you such an 
appeal was a perplexity, because it presents itself 
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not altogether as an appeal to nobleness. We all 
feel that it is not really to give up anything, if it is 
given up for a greater prize both in this world and 
in that which is to come. It is a bargain; a specu- 
lation it may be; but at any rate it is a transaction 
into which nobleness does not enter. 

And so the whole question presents itself—on 
which I think it probable that some of you will be 
glad of some guidance—How far is goodness dis- 
interested ? how far may religion rightly appeal to 
self-interest? You probably do not know, on the 
one hand, how strong are the appeals to self-interest 
made by the popular religion, as it is often presented 
to the uneducated, how some preachers dwell on the 
smallness of the sacrifice in this world to secure 
immense returns in the next; nor do you know, on 
the other hand, how profoundly this teaching alienates 
the more thoughtful and finer natures among the 
artisan class. I have heard men say of such teaching, 
“If they are making a good bargain, let them claim 
prudence if they will, but don’t let them profess 
goodness ; or if they preach self-sacrifice, don’t let 
them tell us in the same breath that it is a splendid 
investment.” But though you do not know how far- 
reaching or how old is this religious and philosophical 
difficulty, you have probably found it out for your- 
selves, and may wish for some help in thinking 
over it. 

Is goodness disinterested? Can you and do you 
do right things because you believe God will reward 
you for them? or do you do them from some inner 
compulsion, that you cannot analyse, because they 


are right and will please God, and without thought 
of reward ? 
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The answer cannot be at first a very satisfactory 
one, because both questions must receive the answer 
Yes. It seems to be quite plain that to some of the 
young and to the less educated the motive of reward 
is both strong and legitimate. God has put the 
hope of reward before us as a motive out of concession 
to human weakness. But as you grow older and 
more thoughtful this motive fades away, and its 
place is taken by something very different. When 
our Lord so taught His disciples, as in the text, 
it was in answer to a question which showed how 
very unripe they were as yet for higher teaching— 
“Lord, what shall we have then, we who have for- 
saken all for Thee?” And He added the warning 
clause, “Many that are first shall be last, and the 
last first”; as if to say, you cannot thus judge, or 
thus estimate God’s final judgment. And He went 
on at once to give them the higher truth in the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard, the moral 
and substance of which is that in the kingdom of 
God the relation is not that of work and wages, so 
much wages for so much work, but whole-hearted 
devotion and obedience. We see in this teaching of 
our Lord, in fact, something of that grave and serious 
irony we expect in the words of great teachers, but 
which is not seldom the cause of misconceptions of 
their meaning. 

I will tell you some of the processes by which 
this motive of interest grows weaker and weaker, 
and I think you will feel that I am interpreting 
your own experience. 

You gradually come to see that our whole life is 
a struggle between good and evil. There are times 
of apparent truce; but never a final peace. There 
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is a struggle within us, in the citadel of each heart, 
and in the whole world of human life and history. 
Each of you as he grows up becomes conscious of 
the fighting that has been going on in himself; he 
becomes aware first of one evil, then of another ; all 
the dreary and woful catalogue of sins, one by one, 
cease to be names, and become horrible realities, 
You know by this time what those foes are that we 
call ill- temper, and selfishness, and untruthfulness, 
and sloth, and vanities, and meannesses, and the 
temptations of the appetites. And pari passu with 
this awakening consciousness of sins we become 
aware of the good in us, of the sense of honour, and 
love of justice, of chivalry, and generosity, and pity, 
and conscience, and some far-off touch of heroism it 
may be, a dream of devotion to some worthy cause, 
thoughts of Christ and God, and a heavenly peace of 
soul. 

These are the contending elements in the battle- 
field of your own heart, and in this contest it is 
victory, and not the prize of victory, to which you 
look. And so the thought of reward fades away 
because the victory itself is the exceeding great and 
the sufficient reward. Hope has led you to the 
struggle, and then hope has done her work ; you feel 
you cannot succumb to the powers of evil, prize or 
no prize. 

And then, too, another thought comes in upon 
us, which casts the hope of reward into the shade 
by filling the mind with a stronger emotion. 

It is when one sees that our country, and indeed 
the whole history of man, is the drama of an eternal 
struggle between good and evil, in which good is 
being evolved from the midst of evil by the agents 
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in the strife ; it is then that one becomes conscious of 
a divine inheritance of manhood, and then that the 
struggle itself commands our eyes. There is the 
spectacle of a Divine will and purpose working out 
righteousness ; the spectacle of this mysterious world 
as a drama in which our turn now comes to act. 
Sin is pitted against rightness, and men are alike 
the combatants and the battlefield. The test question 
in everything is what is it that most makes for right- 
ness? Then one knows that what is best is also the 
most expedient, and his sole desire is to be found on 
the side of rightness, which is the side of God. Then 
one finds the truth of the saying that humanity only 
begins for man with self-surrender. 

You will see that you do not abandon the hope 
of reward ; it remains just where it was; but in the 
busy fighting years of life you have no time to 
attend to it; the joys and sorrows and the eventful- 
ness of the contest fill the soul. 

But there is also a third cause which with some 
of us does not only obscure but also transforms such 
hopes as a conscious motive of action. It is the 
thought that we may be pressing into a doctrine 
what is after all only a metaphor; and with the 
prevailing error of theology giving a materialistic 
interpretation to what is a spiritual truth. What is 
eternal life? is it not the knowledge of God? the 
being one with Christ in aims and sympathy? We 
must not interpret the visions of St. John as if 
they were dogmas on the future state. Perhaps the 
victory zs the reward ; perhaps heaven is not a con- 
dition to be won as a recompense for serving God 
and loving Him; but is the service and love itself 
beginning on earth. 
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And so when we return to the question, Does 
Christianity teach us that virtue is disinterested ? the 
answer must be, to beginners not wholly so; to all 
others, and as an ideal, yes. To beginners Christ 
says, “Come unto Me, and I will give you houses 
and lands and happiness a hundredfold, yea, and 
eternal life:” there is an irony, however, as well as 
infinite compassion in His tones. I will give you 
these, but they shall not be what you think they 
are. Come to Me, if these will benefit you to come. 
But to others He says—“ Follow Me, and whatsoever 
is right, that shall ye receive.” 

To do right in scorn of consequences, this is the 
true heroism, and it is to this that Christ makes 
appeal. And this teaching sakes heroes, as well as 
appeals to them. .“To be disinterested is to be 
strong: the world is at the feet of him whom it 
cannot tempt” (Amiel). It is true in the profoundest 
sense that if we seek the kingdom of God, then all 
other things are added to us. Everything is given 
to one who only desires righteousness. He alone is 
the free man whom nothing, not even the hope of 
heaven, can seduce from his integrity. 

We are saved from sin and self not by rewards 
held out to us, but by the Spirit of God in our 
hearts, which we recognise as love and duty; and 
from this there springs a hope, undefined but assured, 
as spontaneously as a flower springs from the soil. 
Faith in the reality of the moral law, the conviction 
that it rests on no material or temporary foundation; 
these are the motive-forces of goodness and _ its 
pledge of perpetuity. Or to put it otherwise, the 
conviction that there is a holy will at the root 
of nature, struggling to its birth in ourselves, 
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and that we must conform to that holy will, 
come what may, is, however we express it, the 
motive of right action, and the basis of all our 
highest hopes. 


23d June 1889. 


EF 


xX 


CARE EERSS NESS 


‘¢ And Nathan said unto David, Thou art the man,’’ —- 
2 SAM. Xilx 7. 


You all remember the story of the poor man and 
the one little ewe lamb, the story by which Nathan 
brought home to David the consciousness of his own 
guilt. Did it ever occur to you, as you read that 
story, that David listened to it without in the least 
perceiving that it was meant for him? We know 
the point of the story ; we anticipate the déxouement 
from the beginning; the startling climax of “Thou 
art the man.” But David did not. So complete is 
the power men have of blinding their eyes to their 
own faults. May we not go one step farther, and 
leaving generalities, admit of ourselves that each of 
us is very blind to his own faults? This is the 
spirit and temper in which I wish you to listen to 
_ the tale that has been told us during the last few 
days. For a tale is sometimes told us not in parable 
or narrative, but in silent facts. And it is to one of 
those tales that I now refer, one which is doubtless 
known to all or nearly all members of this school, 
and is now in your minds. It is a tale of careless- 
ness and self-indulgence passing into dishonesty ; of 
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detection and punishment; of sorrow and disgrace 
brought chiefly on innocent homes, but shared in by 
ourselves. 

I would far rather pass it by in silence; but I 
dare not for your sakes. At such a time the shock 
and the sorrow have startled and touched some 
hearts, and here in the complete privacy of the 
whole chapel where I can speak to each one singly, 
and yet put no one on his defence ; where I can ask 
each one about his own carefulness and honour, 
and yet raise no indignant and resentful denial such 
as might follow if I spoke to you one by one ; here 
it is possible to say, “ Thou art the man.” 

And, moreover, when a sorrow of this kind falls 
on us, there is a right and a wrong way of taking it. 
Utterly wrong is the tone of indifference ; still worse 
that of contempt and self-righteousness. To that 
the only reply is, “ Let him that is without sin among 
you cast the first stone.” The right tone is, “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,” 
along with sorrow and pity that this should have 
been, and fear lest we have at all contributed by our 
laxness. “Judge not that ye be not judged; con- 
demn not that ye be not condemned.” 

Let us therefore be very honest with ourselves. 
And this is not easy. We naturally desire to stand 
well with others; no man permits his whole inner 
life to be known. It would serve no good end; 
it would do unmixed harm. But the result is a 
shade and taint of inconsistency of life and pro- 
fession. We are not exactly what we wish to seem. 
This posing before the world may be of any degree 
from the most modest and right reserve to the most 
conscious and false hypocrisy ; but whatever it is, it 
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has an effect on our own power of judging ourselves. 
We pose before ourselves. Just as we use words to 
conceal ourselves from others quite unconsciously, 
so we use thoughts, the unspoken words, the action 
in the drama of our own hearts, the ceaseless con- 
versation going on there, to conceal ourselves from 
ourselves. And this is unmixed harm. And so I say, 
let us try, hard as it is, to be frank with ourselves. 

First, in the matter of carelessness. It is in this 
that most sins find their beginnings. Every breach 
of every school regulation is either carelessness or 
worse, Each such regulation is made with definite 
purpose for your protection from some danger. To 
take some examples, all rules about care of books, 
about exercises, about notes, about securities against 
dishonest work, about bounds, about order in studies 
and dormitories and games, in a word, the whole 
written and unwritten code of life of this place has 
grown up and been formulated for your protection ; 
and by loyalty to it, by conscientious diligence on 
the part of masters, and by willing obedience on the 
part of boys—boys who loved the school and valued 
its good name, and were willing to take pains to add 
to its good name—by this the school traditions have 
grown to be helpful to every one of us. There is not 
one of us, master or boy, that may not acknowledge 
that he owes much to the united force of character 
that surrounds us here, and moulds our lives in good 
habits. 

But carelessness is the foe of schools, here as 
elsewhere. It could and it may do what it has done 
elsewhere—in a few brief years undo the work of a 
quarter of a century. Every year that passes over 
us makes it more needful to say this, the farther we 
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go from the first great impulse, what one may call 
the heroic days, when this place made strikingly 
great demands on the enthusiasm and devotion of its 
members, when every one saw plainly that the future 
of the school was in his hands. Then there was an 
impulse to enthusiastic carefulness which we cannot 
have now when all seems in your eyes fixed and 
settled, when you think school-life will keep going 
on of itself, and it is less obvious what each of you 
can do for the school. Every year makes it more 
needful, not less so, for us masters to be careful, and 
any one who becomes less watchful and scrupulous, 
nay, any one who does not grow in strictness in 
discharging his own duties, is a source of weakness 
and danger to the school. 

And I say the same to you boys—and let the 
prophet’s voice individualize what I say,—if you relax 
your strictness in fulfilling duties or discharging your 
responsibilities ; if you think that this or that does 
not matter much, and that it is of no use to be 
particular over trifles, then in the face of this miser- 
able tale that has come to startle us, I tell you, 
“ Thou art the man.” And carelessness means dis- 
loyalty, and carelessness in one thing means careless- 
ness in another; it is a dry rot that eats away the 
spirit and strength of a school. 

Look at it in games. Does it not destroy the 
strength and spirit of a house at games? Careless- 
ness and want of strictness will halve the strength 
of the strongest, and their opposites will double the 
strength of the weakest. And where it happens 
some are foolish enough to be surprised, and to 
think it is chance. And what is true of games 
is true of work and true of character. 
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Is carelessness growing upon us? I do not 
know. Sometimes I think it is as I look at indi- 
viduals ; sometimes I think not when I look at the 
whole: but, growing or not, there is far too much 
of it. 

The real enemies of this place are the easy-going, 
the contented, the lazy ; those who say “It does not 
much matter,” those who do not mean to let what I 
am saying influence them in the smallest degree ; 
they know better. They are those who are respons- 
ible, and yet inefficient; or without formal respons- 
ibility are self-indulgent, not really loyal, thinking 
first of sparing themselves trouble: in a word, who 
are “careless.” They give it other names, forgetful- 
ness, light-heartedness, freedom. David gave his sin 
another name. But names ought not to deceive us: 
carelessness is wrong, and there is the sum of the 
whole matter. 

Strictness with yourself, carefulness in all duty, is 
the only real loyalty, and is in the power of every 
one; and it is the surest remedy for that vague 
dissatisfaction with oneself that spoils so many lives. 
It secures cheerfulness. Nothing impairs cheerful- 
ness more than the constant fretting sense of small 
neglects, rebukes, incompleteness, and, above all, the 
constant sense of not having really tried to please 
God. 

There is a yet graver subject on which I must 
add a few words, and that is honesty. It is not 
unknown to many here how easily carelessness passes 
into dishonesty, how faint is the boundary line be- 
tween them. And it does not surprise us, for in a 
certain sense all carelessness is dishonesty ; it is want 
of fidelity to trust. It may take plain and palpable 
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forms, or it may be a subtler thing, the professing a 
duty which is not honestly discharged, the shirking 
responsibilities which cannot be laid aside. But in 
principle they are the same. And therefore let us 
not judge one another but judge ourselves ; and cast 
out the beams out of our own eyes before we try to 
remove the mote in a brothers eye. We are all 
trustees of our own lives and gifts, of our time and 
opportunities, of all that we are. We are what we 
are by God’s gift, and we owe Him the right use ot 
ourselves. What can we say of our own fidelity, 
our own honesty, except to look back with sorrow on 
the past, and to make fresh efforts for the future. 
Pity and sorrow and shame, earnest examination of 
ourselves, fresh fidelity to duty, renewed strictness 
and carefulness in small things, a more pervading 
sense of honour and loyalty; these are the feelings 
with which we should be moved this day. 


14th July 1889. 


XI 


THE POWER, ORJHORE 
‘Faith, hope, charity.”—1 Cor. xiii. ee 


FAITH is a word that has been monopolized by 
religion. It has been wrangled over until, grand as 
it is, it has been almost spoiled. It carries with it 
the flavour of discourses that did not interest us, and 
that we did not understand. It scarcely surprises 
one to hear that faith was once defined in a school 
examination as “ believing what we know is not true.” 
So difficult is it to give to a young mind that lives 
in the present, and in the world of sense, any con- 
ception of those powers and aspirations of the soul, 
and of that trust in God which has been the secret 
of heroism and saintliness, and is now the secret of 
all that is best in our lives. This is the essence of 
faith. It grows on us slowly ; you are beginning to 
learn what it is; but you learn it indirectly from life 
and example, and not from explanations. 

Charity, again, is almost a spoiled word. It is 
associated with institutions and collections and 
money. How unlike the radiant picture of the per- 
fectly lovable character that St. Paul gives under 
the name of charity; that idealized picture of the 
Master whom he had not seen in the flesh. Words 
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are like coins ; they are worn down and defaced by 
time. Out of the three coins of my text, faith, hope, 
charity, two are thus defaced, and are with difficulty 
recognizable as purest gold from the heavenly mint. 
And what of the third, what shall we say of hope? 
It is now scarcely current at all among the virtues. 
We say that so-and-so is an excellent Christian, a 
man of strong faith and large charity ; it would sound 
strange to say that he was an excellent Christian, a 
man of strong and large hope. Thus has the world 
dealt with these three coins; it has defaced two, and 
hidden away the third. 

I will not try and restore the outlines of faith, 
and will only tell you that it is purest gold ; nor 
will I spoil for you chap. xiii. of the 1st Epistle 
to Corinthians, in which St. Paul has himself told us 
what charity is, but I will try and tell you what I 
think St. Paul meant by calling hope a virtue. 

And you all know why I speak of this to-day. I 
wish to give to you all, those who leave us, and 
those who return, something of that strength which 
St. Paul got from hope. I am not going to bid you 
be hopeful, but to tell you why no true Christian can 
be anything but hopeful, and why the best men are 
so illimitably hopeful, and therefore so patient and 
strong and effective. 

There is a thought, a true thought, which, when 
it bubbles up fresh from its fountains in the soul of 
man, is almost intoxicating in its hopefulness. We 
read of it in St. Paul, but we do not drink deep of 
it as he did. It filled his whole soul, and sent him 
through Europe and Asia to declare it to everybody ; 
and wherever he was, in prison or in sickness, it lifted 
him into a seventh heaven of joy, and yet made him 
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the greatest world-shaker and the most practical world- 
builder that ever lived. What was this thought? 
It is very simple. It is that Christ's becoming man 
proved man to be divine; that His coming gave man 
a new hope and a new power. He expresses it in 


many ways, but it is always the same truth. “I can 
do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me.” “Ifany man be in Christ, he is a new creature ” 


—a Kalvn KTiots, a new creation. 

What? yousay. Is this the intoxicating thought ? 
It is not going to turn our heads. I am sure it 
would do so if we could fully grasp it, and knew how 
true it is. I am sure it might make some of you 
heroes and saints; I am sure that it will make many 
of you strong, useful, and hopeful men, who will do 
good service in the world. Some of you are ardent, 
flexible, capable, with the world before you, and may 
do something great before you die. But all can 
understand this thought, and so be able to help more 
hopeful and ardent souls than yourselves, men who 
are not content with a mediocrity of goodness ; and 
you will then not be among those who, when they 
see a spark of fire in any one, promptly turn on the 
watering-pot of common-sense, as they call it, but 
which is really the commonplace experience and 
incredulity of average persons, who know nothing of 
the higher powers and emotions that thrill and move 
the world. 

This is the fact which, please God, we will ever 
keep in our memory. One Man, Jesus Christ, has 
lived on this earth without sin, and with an absolute 
trust in God, His Father, and undivided love for His 
fellow-men. He lifted the whole race of men out of 
despair, and gave them fresh hopes, and therefore 
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fresh power. He declared that the kingdom of God 
should come on earth, a society in which all men 
should live as He lived, in purity and peace and love, 
a life that should pass into the life after death. 
This kingdom of God is still the far-off goal. But 
what prevents the kingdom of God from coming at 
once on earth? Why not among us, why not in 
Bristol, and in England? It is our want of real 
belief that it is to come and can come, and to come 
through the lives and work and words of men like 
ourselves. If we believed whole-heartedly, as we see 
St. Paul did, that Christ’s coming as man glorified 
human nature, and proved that it was capable of 
anything, then we should say with him, I can do all 
things—then we should be transformed into new 
beings—we should be a cau) Kricws, a new creation. 
And nothing else in life would compare in interest 
with the desire to bring in the kingdom of God by 
purifying and lifting and sweetening the lives of all 
around us. We should still be ourselves, and yet 
not ourselves, but Christ in us. 

How small and pinched and poverty-stricken are 
our hopes and ideals and convictions compared with 
those of St. Paul and the humble Galileans, who 
turned the world upside down. To them nothing 
seemed impossible; and because nothing seemed 
impossible nothing was so. They saw in their vision 
a new creation, and they made it real. They saw 
the old things, the Roman Empire and its armies, 
the fabric of the Jewish law, and they knew that all 
would pass away, and a new era dawn ; and so the 
old did pass away, the new era did dawn. 

We are contented with the humble ambition of 
making things a little better, of ordering aright our 
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own little nook. Our very heaven is sometimes 
pictured as the prize of a favoured few, not a realm 
to embrace mankind; we relegate the kingdom of 
God to an indefinite future in the dream world ; with 
them it was a part of practical politics. It was close 
at hand. 

Do you not see that it was the hope of these 
men that gave them their power, as it is the hope in 
everybody who has done good work that has given 
them their power? Take all the good work done 
by reformers and missionaries and creators and toilers 
in every age; go through the list of every man and 
woman that have won or are winning a place in the 
memory of the Christian world for any sort of good 
work, or the unknown, unaccredited saints of to-day 
that toil unseen, and you will see that it was hope, 
limitless hope, that stirred them on ; their power was 
the child of their hope. Just so far as we have eyes 
to see the world a Kaw xrious, just so far it is so, 
and we make all things new. The real world is 
the world we imagine, not that we see. You do 
not wonder now why St. Paul put hope between 
faith and charity, as one of the triad of Christian 
virtues. 

The kingdom of God shall come on earth, and I 
say, if we all believed this as a certainty, it would 
come to-morrow. It is nothing but want of faith 
that stops it; and I know no limit to the power for 
good of any of you except your hope and faith in 
God, and there is no limit at all to the reasonable- 
ness of your hope and faith in God. 

And, if hope could reform the world, hope could 
reform and remake any one of us. You read how 
sinners of the deepest dye became at the touch of 
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Christ a new creation; how publicans and harlots 
cast away their old selves and emerged in newness 
of life ; how, in a far deeper than the literal sense, 
lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, the blind saw, 
the lame walked, nay, the dead were raised, at the 
voice and touch of Christ. Do not fancy that saints 
lay hidden in those particular sinners, ready to throw 
off a mere momentary disguise. They were deaf 
and blind and limping and dead, as we are, and 
Christ gave them a new hope, and they sprang up to 
newness of life. Christ believed and had hope in 
the divine nature that lies in every man. ‘There isa 
saint and a hero possible in every one, as there is a 
lovely statue in every block of marble. 

So it is with us. One of us has been frivolous, or 
lazy, or selfish, or dishonest, or worse, and feels that 
his life has been unworthy. At the touch of this 
large hope in Christ he may spring up into a new 
creature ; and the old things, the old natures, shall 
pass away. We see these things, these metamor- 
phoses before our eyes, and we trace them to this 
power of hope, to this unseen touch of Christ. 

All things are possible to us. The contagion of 
Christ’s faith in man filled His Apostles with new 
hopes ; and theirs filled the next generation, and so 
through all the chain of time till it is now your turn 
to feel the power of this inspiration of hope. Let no 
one despair for an instant of himself or of others. 
Christ has made all things, all human nature, our 
nature, new. I am sure that there is no one here 
who might not from this day throw off all sorts ot 
bad habits, his listlessness, his slackness, and all that 
puts his life on a low and unworthy level, and really be 
a kaw) ktlow—his old self, but having Christ in him. 
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If an Apostle were here, if Christ Himself could 
but once speak to us, we should never efface the 
memory of His words, or sink back into indifference ; 
He would fill us with undying hope, we should 
spring to His voice. Can we not hear His voice 
of hope across the ages, and see him with the inward 
ever 

I know all that might be said against all this. I 
could argue as well as any one that we inherit tenden- 
cies, that we are the slaves of habits, the creatures of 
circumstances, the victims of our friends. I could 
prove that the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor 
the leopard his spots ; and uphold the common-sense, 
commonplace view of what is practicable in our own 
individual reform, or in human progress. I well 
know how little is done in the average course of 
things, in the natural world, zz the absence of the 
supernatural divine element of faith and hope. But 
this supernatural element is the very thing I am 
speaking of, and it is within our reach. We have 
only to take it, and the ordinary laws of the normal 
development of character and society are ipso facto 
suspended or overruled as they were when St. Paul 
wrote. 

And, so knowing all this, and the weakness of 
human nature, and the power that past habits and 
sins have, yet I say “that if thou canst believe, all 
things are possible to him that believeth.” If thou 
canst hope, all things are possible to him that 
hopeth. 

Let the past be buried, and let us rise to newness 
of life, the life in Christ. That is to-day’s voice to 
you; and with these words I bid you farewell, and 
challenge you to a life of ceaseless effort, inspired by 
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undying hope, whether here or elsewhere, in school, 
or college, or regiment, or city, despair of no one, 
neither of yourselves nor of others; for there is no 
limit to God’s power, and no limit to our hope. 


28th July 18809. 


XII 


UNDERSTANDING IN RELIGION 


‘« The eyes of your understanding being enlightened; that ye may know 
what is the hope of your calling.”—Epu. i. 18. 


How is it that ye do not understand ? was Christ’s 
exclamation at His disciples when they put some 
poor materialistic interpretation on His words that 
had a wholly different meaning. How is it that ye 
do not understand ? is similarly the constant thought 
of St. Paul. He writes, he illustrates, he uses the 
most striking phrases and metaphor, and it is all so 
plain to his own mind, and yet they do not under- 
stand, It is just the same with other preachers. It 
is not the want of some special spiritual faculty, it is 
the want of common understanding that seems to 
them so strange and so sad._ So in the text St, Paul 
does not upbraid his friends, he does not say it 
is their fault ; all he prays for is that the eyes of their 
understanding might be enlightened, that they might 
know what is the hope of their calling. 

Let us translate this into the language of to-day, 
such as we should use on any other subject. He 
wishes eagerly that his hearers were interested enough, 
intelligent enough, thoughtful enough, simply to 
understand what it means and implies to hold the 
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faith of Christ, and to be called by the name of a 
Christian. It needs no special religious aptitude, he 
would say, no grace of faith, no miraculous spiritual 
gift, nothing but understanding. It can be taught to 
those who will listen and learn, as one could teach 
any other subject of thought. 

Will you therefore give me your best attention 
to-day ; and if I may name those who are especially 
in my mind among you to-day, it is those who are 
being invited this term to present themselves for con- 
firmation. They at any rate ought to understand 
what they mean by calling themselves Christians. 
Their seniors who have already confirmed may find 
this recapitulation of an old lesson useful ; and there 
is no one, I believe, in the chapel who cannot under- 
stand, if the eyes of his understanding are open and 
enlightened. 

Now, the fact that St. Paul saw all round him, 
and which I believe to be the absolute truth, and the 
very most important truth we have to learn, is that 
in every single man, woman, and child is a soul of 
divine origin, with divine faculties, and of unlimited 
possibilities. St. Paul uses a dozen different phrases 
to illustrate this teaching, and he is but repeating 
the teaching of our Lord Himself. How shall we 
put it so as to be best understood ? so as to help men 
to realize this splendid birthright ? 

To say that every man is 7 Christ, or Christ 7 
every man, is one way; and it means that in you, 
and in every one else, is a fraction of the same divine 
spiritual power, which in Christ alone rose to such 
spotless perfection that He is justly called the unique 
Son of God; or that all men together share the 
same divine nature, and may be regarded as forming 

G 
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a body, the head of which is Christ. .It is to say 
that in every one is the spark that might burst into 
a flame of love, energy, enthusiasm, that knows no 
bounds and no barriers. It is to say that no one is 
so lost and sunk in sins of body, or diseased apathy of 
mind, or disbelief in God, that there is not still all 
the human soul, and all its divine nature, untouched 
though buried, waiting for the call that shall make 
it flash into life. Purging and purifying we shall all 
need ; some more perhaps, some less; who knows? 
but in you and me, and in every one is this nature 
of Christ, this fragment of God’s spirit, in virtue of 
which we are men. “How is it that ye do not 
understand ?” 

All great truths are taught the world by men of 
genius who flash like meteors on the earth; inven- 
tions, arts, literature, philosophy, all have their gifted 
seers whom the world honours, and to whom it traces 
the first glimpse of great truths. There is, of course, 
a historic evolution. There could have been no 
Sophocles without an earlier drama, no Newton 
without a Kepler, no Darwin without a Cuvier. And 
it is just the same in religion. The great truth that 
Christ, the great Teacher and Master of our religion, 
taught the world, could not have been taught, if we 
may say so without irreverence, had not many a 
prophet and teacher gone before Him—He came not 
to destroy but to fulfil, to tell the world the full 
meaning of all their aspirations and all their imper- 
fect philosophies, to give them a key to the mystery 
of the world. That mystery weighed on men then, 
as it weighs on men now, unless indeed they have 
mastered Christ’s key to the mystery, the eyes of 
their understanding being enlightened, 
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How does such a truth affect us practically? In 
a thousand ways, if one can once realise it even 
momentarily. It is simply impossible to do justice 
to our fellow-creatures without it, in any relation at 
all. Take my relation to each of you. Is it possible 
for a master to do real justice to a boy if he does 
not believe him to be the heir with himself to all the 
divinity of Nature that manhood implies. It is not 
possible. God forgive us for forgetting it as we 
doubtless often do; but when we forget it then we 
do not help in you what is best, but simply ignore it. 
We ought never to forget that in every one of you is 
that capacity for spiritual life, that latent ardour of 
soul, that—let us not shrink from using St. Paul’s 
phrase—that “Christ in you, the hope of glory,” the 
potency of a splendid life. Justice! it is not justice 
if we ignore all the highest possibilities. And if we 
remembered them we should be other than we are. 
Once more, may God forgive us. 

Take your relations to one another ; you are — 
thrown into intimate relations, in studies, in homes, 
in friendships. On what are those intimacies based ; 
no doubt on community of interests and tastes; on 
congeniality of nature; on mere human fellowship 
and proximity. But there is a deeper foundation 
that might be consciously present in every case, that 
in each is this divine seed, this divine spirit ; that 
your mutual influence should protect that seed, or 
that spark. What mutual respect it would give! 
How impossible would be the sneer; the tempta- 
tion to do wrong; nay, how prompt the assist- 
ance to do right. And yet is it not plain that 
there zs in each of you this infinite potency of 
good, that Christ, the spirit that lived in Christ, is in 
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every one? Once more, “how is it that ye do not 
understand ?” 

Or take our relations to the lowest outcasts that 
fill our workhouses and our gaols; take some miser- 
able denizen of a slum that has never known purity, 
and is ruined by drink and vice. In presence of sucha 
one we are hopeless. “Our theory breaks down” shall 
we say? Certainly not. Let us boldly imagine that 
before such a one Christ Himself was standing ; 
Christ with infinite love and sympathy and purity. 
Would the theory break down then? It would not. 
There have been even followers of Christ so heavenly 
in nature as to draw out the latent heavenliness in the 
veriest outcast ; and Christ, as we know, could evoke 
the saint out of publican and sinner. 

We perhaps think that a Magdalene was a saint 
in the disguise of a sinner, and that Christ removed 
the mask of the sinner, and showed the saint that was 
always within. Perhaps so; but then it is equally a 
mask in every case. The Master could draw out the 
saint still out of every heart. It is because we are 
so faithless, so inconsistent, that we cannot evoke the 
saint. It remains awfully true that even the disciples 
could not cast out devils ; and when they asked our 
Lord why, He told them that there were devils that 
go not out but with prayer and fasting. It needs an 
unearthly holiness to work such moral miracles. 
But in presence of such a holiness then the devils 
would flee, and Magdalenes zwoz/d be saints. 

Do we ask what further change the realization of 
this truth would effect? It would transform our 
mutual criticisms, and all our mutual relations. We 
should become a brotherhood, first in one small knot 
of personal friends, then in the larger and ever- 
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widening circles of house, of school, of parish, of city, 
of country, a co-operative brotherhood, for the mutual 
building up one another in the joyful realization of our 
divine dignity and destiny as the sons of God, and 
heirs with Christ of the divine nature. It would fill 
us with self-respect, mutual respect, with joy, hope, 
charity ; with all the fruits of the spirit. It would 
make an ideal world ; it would bring in the kingdom 
of God. 

This was the vision that one can see Christ had 
as He walked and spoke nearly two thousand years 
ago; it was all so plain and clear to Him, and He 
marvelled that His disciples did not understand. 
And as the ages have passed some have always seen 
His vision, and known this truth, and kept the 
flame of pure faith alive, and let it kindle in them 
a splendid enthusiasm for their fellows, the natural 
outcome of such a faith. But such a faith has been 
too pure, too transcendental for the world at large. 

Is it difficult to understand? is it not true? is it 
not immediately practical ? is it not the only clue to 
the mysteries of this world? I do not say it solves 
all perplexities. It does not explain to us why we 
should have so many advantages, and so many of 
our poorer friends have none. We, born of good 
parents, inheriting their disposition, blessed with 
advantages of home and school ; and they, in many a 
case, exposed from the earliest age to every contam- 
ination of vice and infamy. And yet it may explain 
even this; and declare to us that no circumstance 
can destroy the divine nature in man, though they 
may bury it mountains deep ; and that at last Christ 
shall bring us all to God, and God shall be all and 


in all. 
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I declare to you my conviction that if we all, we 
six hundred souls here present, had the eyes of our 
understanding so enlightened that we could see this 
truth that Christ taught, not, as now, by a mere re- 
flected flash that penetrates the darkness and then 
vanishes, not as a hope, a noble imagination, but 
as a fact contemplated by the steady light of 
reason, that then, before next century had run many 
years ot its course, a new hope and spirit would 
revivify the English Church and the English nation. 
In this would be found the key to our social prob- 
lems and the medicine for our social sores. Nay, 
more ; I do not say if six hundred, but if even one, 
could live a whole life, from boyhood upward, in the 
pure light of that truth, he would be, whatever 
we might call him, a very prophet and messenger 
of God. 

Such is the hope of our calling, such is the faith 
of a Christian ; and may our eyes be ever more and 
more enlightened that we may see this truth, and 
hold it fast while we live. 


290th September 18809. 


XII 


THE JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN PRIEST- 
HOOD 


‘‘ Aaron and his sons shall bear the iniquity of the priesthood : and the 
Levites shall minister unto them.”—-NUMBERS xvlil. I, 2. 


WE are all of us reading during the present term the 
later chapters of the book of Numbers, and parts of 
Deuteronomy: and some of the chapters we have 
just been reading have been full of details about 
priests and Levites, and their respective duties and 
the arrangements for their maintenance. It is 
difficult at first sight to attach any except a purely 
antiquarian interest to such a study. It does not 
seem as if it had any reference to our own religious 
life or institutions. And yet it is not so. And I 
think it may be possible even in the space of a short 
sermon to show you how interesting an intelligent 
study of these Jewish institutions can become when 
it is pursued in a historical spirit, with a view to 
understand their origin and growth and purpose. 
What a strange phenomenon a priesthood is, 
when one comes to reflect on it! Why should a 
certain number of men, whether a caste as in India, 
or a tribe as among the Jews, or a profession as in 
Christendom, be sect apart and consecrated to the 
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special service of God? We are so familiar with the 
fact in history, both in other religions and in our 
own, that perhaps we have never given it a moment’s 
thought. But if we ask why such an institution as 
a priesthood should exist, we necessarily go on to 
ask what is the origin and the history of it ; what is 
the primitive form, and what the changes through 
which it has passed? and why did those changes 
occur? to meet what needs? and what have been 
the working and the results of the system? It 
becomes at once a historical study. 

The answer that historians give is that in remote 
ages, when the family formed the unit of social life, 
and there was no very strong cohesion of nationalities, 
then each family had its own priest, who was selected 
from among the sons, and was usually the eldest. 
We see this condition of things in the primitive and 
patriarchal ages in the Bible, and traces of it plainly 
survive through the periods of the Exodus, of the 
Judges, and even of the Kings. 

In the primitive legislation in Exodus, it is ordered 
that the priest should receive some gift from those 
who came to offer sacrifice. The natural religious 
feelings of man, his sense of awe and fear of God, 
led him to sacrifice and worship ; it led each family 
or clan to choose their own priest, and then provide 
for his needs. 

But when the nation became consolidated as the 
people of Israel did in Egypt, then the work of the 
priesthood began to concentrate itself in a single 
tribe. Among the Egyptians there was a guild or 
society of priests, whose duty it was to maintain all 
the religious traditions, to take care of the temples, 
to keep the chronicles, to hand down and augment 
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the stores of knowledge they had received. And the 
Israelites grew to be a nation under these Egyptian 
influences, and both in the externals of their religion, 
such as the form and service of the tabernacle, and 
in the institutions and dress and customs of the 
priesthood, they were much affected by the Egyptian 
model with which they were so familiar. All pro- 
fessions and crafts, in the absence of a_ general 
system of education, tend to become hereditary. 
Special skill in all sorts of arts and industries, or the 
like, used to be confined to certain families; and 
thus gradually the priesthood, with its large accumu- 
lation of precedent and peculiar knowledge, both in 
Egypt and in Israel, became confined to a single 
tribe. The two systems, the primitive family priest- 
hood, and the later tribal priesthood, existed, as | 
have said, side by side far down.into the kingdom ; 
but at last the primitive entirely disappears, and it 
was regarded as an outrage when Uzziah insisted on 
offering sacrifice. 

In the Book of Deuteronomy, which appears to 
represent the religious feeling of the nation in the 
later prophetic age, the age perhaps of Jeremiah and 
Josiah, you will notice that no distinction is known 
between priests and Levites: the Levites are the 
priests, the priests are Levites. There is one class 
or tribe on whom devolved all the religious duties of 
the nation. Moreover, up to that period there had 
been high places and altars over all the country, 
and therefore many centres of worship, and Levites 
scattered over the land. But now the high places 
are forbidden, and worship is localised in Jerusalem. 
Part of the difficulty of the new arrangements con- 
sists in the proper provision for the country 
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priests or Levites, who are now brought up to 
Jerusalem. 

We can understand then why the priesthood was 
so concentrated in one family ; it became a hered- 
itary profession, and we can see further what need 
it supplied. It gave the religion permanence, and an 
establishment. It made a nation within a nation, 
pledged to greater destinies, and to maintain all 
ancient customs. It gave a nucleus to the nation, a 
core to it; it gave the Jews that amazing persistency 
of national and religious life which makes them the 
most wonderful nation in the world. Revolutions, 
conquests, national apostasies, captivities—nothing 
could crush their religion. 

No doubt this concentration of the religious duties 
on a single tribe profoundly affected the whole view 
that the nation entertained of the relation of God to 
man. God was to the Jews a Being who could only 
be approached by special persons after special purifi- 
cations. He was separated by a barrier that might 
not be overstepped. Religion was stern, unspiritual, 
ceremonial, materialistic. Religion was a national, 
not an individual affair; and this distinction is 
fundamental and far-reaching. 

When the captivity occurred, then this vitality of 
the nation was tested severely. The ten tribes were 
dissolved. Judah survived through the tenacity of 
the priesthood. Ezekiel shows to us how increased 
stress is now laid on their duties and their privileges, 
and at this time grows up the strongly-marked dis- 
tinction between the inner circle of priests, the 
descendants of Aaron, and the outer circle of Levites, 
the descendants of Levi. After the captivity there 
grew up a hierarchy of priests, concentrated still 
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further in a High Priest with special privileges and 
powers, who becomes after the captivity the ruler of 
the nation. The barrier that separates God from the 
people is now a threefold barrier. More than ever 
the priesthood is a nation within a nation, a tenth 
legion within the army, pledged to the defence and 
maintenance of the national religion. Some of the 
chapters of Numbers and Leviticus and Chronicles, 
that dwell on the distinction between priests and 
Levites, appear to refer to this age in which the 
canon of the Old Testament was finally completed. 
The Old Testament, when thus read, reveals, as 
you may see, a historical development of the priestly 
system, at each point meeting the national needs, 
and arising out of them, but at the same time 
obscuring the personal and individual relation of man 
to God. It is now a discipline, not yet a gospel. 
But, after the captivity, individual religion also 
grew from the seeds sown by prophets and psalmists ; 
the synagogues multiplied, and the reading of the 
Bible, and prayer, and chanting Psalms, and ex posi- 
tion formed a part of the ordinary worship ; so that 
gradually, before the time of our Lord, there had 
grown up a real national worship alongside of the 
priesthood and independent of it. We read in the 
New Testament little about the priests—they existed, 
and carried on their work; all the routine went on 
in Jerusalem. “The priests in the temple profane 
the Sabbath,” saith our Lord, “but are blameless” ; 
but the centre of the religion of the people is not 
really the temple but the synagogue , the leaders of 
religious thought are not the priests but the Scribes 
and lawyers. It is not the priests whom our Lord 
denounces, but the Pharisees and the Scribes and the 
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lawyers who taught the people, and taught them such 
a low and servile view of God. 

The temple is still the centre of patriotism ; the 
synagogue is the school of religion. 

It was in this fulness of time, when some in the 
nation were ready for a more spiritual religion, that 
Christ came, and taught men that not at one place 
only or through priests, but at all places and directly, 
they might worship the Father. The principle that 
He revealed as the will and truth of God was that 
there are no barriers; that the Jewish race is not 
privileged for the exclusive possession of truth or of 
heaven, but that “many shall come from the east and 
the west, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of God”; that no barrier 
of priesthood separates man from God, but that all 
races, all individuals, have equal religious rights of 
direct access to God. This is the ideal of the 
Christian religion. 

Hence in the New Testament, and in the ages 
that follow, there are no successors to the Jewish 
priests; there are no sacrificing priests in the 
Christian Church, and the very name of tepels is not 
used of Christian ministers ; but a different organisa- 
tion and title are adopted, which arise rather out 
of the synagogue than out of the temple. The 
presbyters or elders, whom we read of as the leaders 
in the early churches, in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Epistles of St. Paul, are the successors in 
name and in function to the presbyters of the Jewish 
Synagogues. They were also called overseers or 
Episcopi, a name adopted from the Gentile or Greek 
world, and frequent in the LXX ; and in the apostolic 
age no distinction is made between the overseers or 
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Episcopi and the presbyters. In the Pastoral 
Epistles, however, it is plain that Timothy and Titus 
were in relation to the presbyters or overseers what 
a bishop is to the clergy under him, with power to 
select and appoint them with laying on of hands. 
Hence, practically, there existed even in the apos- 
tolic age the three ranks of bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, and they have never ceased to exist down 
to our own age. 

Now the history of the Christian ministry presents 
some striking parallels to the history of the Levitical 
priesthood. Though there was theoretical equality, 
it was necessary that the Christian Church should be 
welded strongly together to give it the necessary 
cohesion and penetrating force. And just as the 
Levites grew to be a nation within a nation, so, and 
from the same necessity, the whole body of clergy 
formed a church within a church. On the fall of 
the Roman Empire the Church still further condensed 
itself in the Papacy, for the same general reasons 
that led the Jews to concentrate their power in the 
person of the High Priest. It was this church 
within the church that Christianised Europe. It was 
natural that misunderstanding and superstition should 
arise; that the work of the Christian presbyterate 
should be thought analogous to that of the Jewish 
priesthood, and since men are slaves of words, this 
confusion has been indefinitely increased by the use 
of the word priest as the equivalent both of the Old 
Testament fepeds and the New Testament presbyter, 
who have very little in common, 

It is true that the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land exist for a purpose analogous to that of the 
priestly tribe among the Jews. It is their duty to 
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be the Church within the Church ; to guard its learn- 
ing and its traditions, to give it permanence and 
efficiency. But they are the direct successors of the 
Scribes and presbyters of the synagogue and of the 
prophets of the Old and New Testaments, and have 
the duties of teaching and exposition ; and in general, 
though not exclusively, of administering the Sacra- 
ments ; and besides these duties, it is theirs to defend 
the rights of the poor, and to minister to the needs, 
bodily and spiritual, of the people. Our Lord told 
His disciples that His service consisted in this: “As 
I have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet.” The theory of the Church of Christ 
is equality and mutual service, and no exclusive privi- 
leges of approach to God. 

You will see from this sketch how the study of 
the Old Testament throws light even on our own 
times ; indeed, how our own times and the present 
position of the Christian ministry are unintelligible 
except by reference to earlier ages. And more than 
this, I feel sure that a truer understanding of the 
nature of the Christian ministry, its duties, its oppor- 
tunities, its responsibilities, its historic continuity, and 
the ideal it offers, would attract into it more and 
more of that earnest faith in Christ, which is quite as 
often found outside its ranks as within them. 

Many of you are still undecided in what direction 
you will look for your work in the world, Most 
professions are overcrowded. But the Christian 
ministry can always find work for men who desire 
work ; indeed, the need of more men in Holy Orders 
is always increasing, and there must be not a few 
here present who are worthy to look forward to thus 
in a special way giving themselves to the service of 
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their fellows and the service of their Master. Judge 
this office not by its average or its unworthy mem- 
bers, but by the opportunities it gives for the best. 
What makes life interesting is the ceaseless occupa- 
tion it offers for all your best faculties, and I think 
that in your coming years few lives will compete in 
interest with those which are spent in the ministry of 
the Church of England. 


13¢h October 1889. 


XIV 


(Usloe SIPS 


‘¢ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” — 
GAL. vi. 2. 


THERE is one subject which is at this moment 
occupying men’s minds, and especially men’s minds 
in Bristol, almost to the exclusion of everything 
else. I mean the great labour movement. The 
newspapers are filled with reports of strikes and 
combinations of large groups of working men. A 
great meeting was held yesterday on our Downs, 
at which most of the labouring classes in Bristol 
and the neighbouring towns were represented. The 
speakers at such meetings are all on fire with the 
sense of the intolerable inequalities of life; some 
classes such as our own born into comfort, and 
education, and leisure, and hope; and others born 
into lifelong want, and ignorance, and labour, and 
hopelessness. The severity of the struggle for life, 
the weary and monotonous toil in factories, the 
squalor of much of the home-life and surroundings, 
and the impossibility of attaining the rest, and 
dignity, and calm, that should come to grace old 
age ; these are contrasted with the cultured, interest- 
ing, diversified, and secure life we lead: and men 
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ask why this is so? Is it just? is it necessary? 
But there is another question men ask, and that 
is, What has Christianity to say to this terrible 
inequality ? Is it in accordance with the mind and 
will of Christ, and of the true inheritors of His 
spirit? or is it in contravention of them? or does 
Christianity concern itself with the next world only? 
and does it offer no remedies for the evils and 
wrongs and miseries of this? Does it leave us to 
fight blindly on with the difficulties and problems of 
this world ? 

Now there are some aspects of this question, its 
‘political, economical, social aspects, which lie out- 
side your present range altogether. You heard last 
Sunday that it was your duty primarily and prin- 
cipally to fit yourselves now for the posts to which 
you will be called; to prepare to contribute to the 
culture, the learning, the light, and leading of the 
world; to be good soldiers, students, engineers, 
legislators, merchants, teachers, and the like, in the 
future ; and now to be good, and true, and manly 
boys. You have neither the knowledge, nor the 
balanced judgment that comes only with experience, 
that can enable you to form any opinion at all on 
such questions as to whether this terrible inequality 
is just or is necessary ; whence it arises, and whither 
it is pointing, and what are its palliatives or its 
remedies. 

Nor have you the means or the leisure, except 
in a small way, to try and mitigate this inequality 
while you are at school. You have the opportunity 
of supporting the first-rate work this college is doing 
in Bristol; but it is more to the generous instincts of 
the gentleman, and to the loyalty to a school institu- 
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tion of a Cliftonian, than to the passion of a philan- 
thropist, that such work appeals. 

But the other question, what Christianity has to 
say to the inequality of conditions, does appeal to 
you. It is impossible that the more thoughtful 
among you should not ask this question, and desire 
to have some outline of an answer. 

Are the principles of Christianity compatible with 
the present violent social inequalities? and if not, 
what is the duty of Christians in presence of them ? 
What is the right attitude of mind towards these 
problems ? 

You will best understand the answer that I shall 
give if you observe how Christianity has dealt in the 
past with a still greater inequality, and with still 
greater miseries and wrongs. 

Reflect on the fact that when Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles lived, the Roman world was a slave- 
holding world. There were, it is estimated, at least 
twice as many slaves as freemen in the Roman 
Empire. Consider further that this was no mild 
form of slavery under kind masters, and well regu- 
lated by law. - The slavery of the early Roman 
Empire was under very slight legal checks ; and the 
conditions under which both master and slave were 
educated added to the moral degradation of both. 
I quote from one who has made a special study of 
the period when I say that “we are accustomed to 
regard with well-merited abhorrence and abomination 
the horrors of modern slavery as practised until 
recently in America, and as still practised in Egypt, 
Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. But it may be doubted 
whether all the horrors of modern slavery are to be 
compared to the horrors of the slavery ot ancient 
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Rome.” Consider what a frightful and widespread 
evil it was. It was fatal to the dignity of labour ; it 
was disastrous to the personal character of the master, 
and equally so to that of the slave; it was the ruin 
of family life; it degraded the public taste and public 
opinion. 

But it is needless to dwell on the horrors of 
Roman slavery. I only allude to them in order to 
give point to the remark that St. Paul, the interpreter 
of Christ to the Roman world, left it undenounced 
and unattacked. He did not preach a political 
revolution or a servile war. He neither told the 
master that he must emancipate the slave, nor told 
the slave that he had a right to be free. He did not 
tell the slave that he was oppressed and outraged, 
nor the master that he was violating the rights of 
man. 

What then did he do in the presence of this 
palpable and horrible wrong? He insisted on prin- 
ciples which necessarily led to the abolition of slavery. 
He did not say, “Set your slaves free” ; but he said 
that in the kingdom of God was neither barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free. He taught men, as Christ 
taught men, to respect and love their slaves ; and 
slaves to honour and love their masters. He taught 
men that we all have one Father in heaven: and 
when the brotherhood of mankind is realized, then 
slavery becomes impossible. To have attempted to 
remove slavery at one stroke, might have been to 
loosen an avalanche that would have swept civiliza- 
tion away. The plan he adopted was to melt it away 
by the warmth and fire of love. This was the spirit 
and method of Christ. So it can be traced through 
history how slavery gradually became more humane 
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as one passes from the early Empire to the age 
of the Antonines, and from the Antonines to Con- 
stantine, and from Constantine to Justinian, and so 
on down the centuries, until at last in Christendom 
it has completely melted away. 

Now this lesson of history is one of very great 
importance, and directly applicable to the problems 
of the present day. There is no existing evil so 
horrible as that of slavery: but then our consciences 
and feelings are far more sensitive, and the social 
difficulties and miseries of to-day are probably far 
more keenly felt by the lowest classes of Englishmen 
of to-day than were the evils of slavery by Roman 
slaves, and are more visible and painful to us than 
they were to Roman masters. The relations between 
capital and labour, the great inequalities in wealth, 
the crowded populations in our great cities, the un- 
certainty of occupation, the degradation of the 
residuum that fails in the great struggle for life, 
and failing in that, loses heart and self-respect and 
morality ; these are problems similar in kind to that 
of slavery. 

And we learn how to regard them, and in what 
direction to look for their final cure. It is not to 
drastic and heroic remedies, to revolution, or a 
reversal of the existing order of things. The well- 
being of man will not be promoted by a class war, 
or by stirring up ill-will between a suffering class 
and those who could for the moment relieve their 
immediate sufferings; but it is by the spirit of 
justice, and reasonableness, and consideration, and 
charity. Charity never faileth. This alone works 
lasting remedies. 

The duty falls not on you, but on us who are 
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older, how to meet temporary needs, how to influence 
temporary opinions and temporary events. But the 
duty falls on you and upon us to have a right tone 
in speaking of these difficulties. It is a sign of 
ignorance, of shallowness, and of a truly vulgar mind, 
to call the hard-handed and rough-looking labourers 
by harsh or contemptuous names, which I have 
heard not from boys only, but from gentlemen and 
ladies, who should have known better. They are 
doing their work as we are doing ours, and our 
relation is that of mutual service. The fruit of 
their labour is our leisure for culture, and our leisure 
for culture should be instrumental in alleviating their 
labour. 

The duty falls on you, as upon us, to have more 
faith in the principles of Christianity. And the 
way in which the principles of Christianity would 
affect these evils is plain. Christianity does not 
forbid wealth, or command its redistribution ; but 
it alters men’s opinions as to the value of wealth. 
As some one has said, “You may observe what 
value God sets on wealth by seeing to whom He 
gives it.” The object men really put before them 
is not wealth but happiness; and Christianity has 
taught us, and those who have tried it know, that 
happiness is not obtained by gaining wealth, nor by 
having it, nor by spending it, but by being useful, 
and having one’s sympathies full. To serve others 
— mutual service—this is the ideal that Christ placed 
before the world, and which He declared to be the 
means of gaining spiritual life and happiness ; and 
that is the ideal which you may even now have 
before you, and the conception which you even now 
may have of the way in which Christianity will deal 
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with the present difficulties. It will enlarge men’s 
sympathies, alter their aims, and thus unite classes. 
The thing one longs for is that not only a few 
scattered individuals should realize this, but that we 
should all realize it; and if the old cannot do so, 
that at any rate the young shall do so. The young 
are the real inheritors of the world. It is a magni- 
ficent privilege in such a time as this to be young. 
If this became the popular ideal of Christianity in 
our class, an ideal of sympathy and mutual service, 
and of resolve to unite all interests, it would alter not 
so much the framework and course of our lives, as 
the spirit in which they are lived. And it is this 
that so deeply wounds the suffering poor. It is not 
the fact of wealth ; it is not jealousy of position that 
exasperates men in a lower status. It is the remote- 
ness, the blank and sublime indifference, that insults 
God and man alike, which goads the working class 
into Socialism. Hardships can be borne, and are 
borne with a patience that is almost superhuman, 
when they are relieved by a touch of sympathy ; but 
when poverty or ignorance exposes a man or a class 
to ridicule, or to sneers, or to distrust, then it is 
intolerable. In all your social conduct (now and 
when you are grown up), there is a large area of 
conduct in which you may do as you please. The 
liberty of self-culture, and of developing on your own 
lines, is not taken from you. But there is one thing 
in which you may not do as you please. You may 
not be scornful or contemptuous of a class whose 
industry makes you what you are, or flaunt your 
indifference or your insolence in the face of God and 
man. From that sin at any rate I trust that all 
Cliftonians to all generations may be free. 
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I spoke of distrust as being of the nature of 
insult. Just reflect what marvellous self-control and 
honesty is shown by these crowds of men. You 
have read of the Dockers’ strike in London, and you 
know how uninjured was all the vast wealth in East 
London during that long strike. The same self- 
control is shown here, in our great Bristol gatherings. 
Do not speak of them as mobs. It was an orderly 
and peaceful army of some thousands of men and 
boys and girls that walked up Whiteladies Road 
the other day, while you were playing or looking on 
at football. And the most striking fact in such 
a demonstration is the moderation and justice and 
good-fecling of the speakers, and of the crowded 
listeners. There were perhaps half a dozen police- 
men present, and they were not wanted. 

I must conclude with one word of advice. Always 
treat working people with an especial and delicate 
courtesy ; they are not less sensitive than others to 
rudeness and distrust, but more so. Always think 
and speak of their difficulties, their movements, their 
poverty, with sympathy and respect. This is the 
part at once of the gentleman and the scholar and 
the Christian. To take a different tone is the mark 
of a brutality either of ignorance or of nature. This 
at any rate you can do now. And the time will, I 
hope, come when you may do more for the cause of 
Christ and the good of your country. 


27th October 1889. 


ON 


NEED OF WATCHFULNESS 


“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.» 
i COR xem: 


I SUPPOSE that most of us who have known this 
school for a few years, and have given to it our love 
and devotion, know what it is to pass through alter- 
nating phases of feeling about it ; WE rejoice in it, we 
are confident, proud, happy; and then is revealed 
to us, or we dread the revelation to us, in some 
corner or other, of a darker, underlying side to it, 
which is generally veiled from us ; and we are filled 
with anxiety, with fear for you. None of us is 
always optimist, and none always pessimist. We 
oscillate from one to the other shade of feeling, partly 
with our own varying moods, partly as the result of 
incidents that come to our knowledge. 

The truth lies between the two, There is very 
much in this school that must fill every one of us 
with happiness and confidence and hope. The 
high aims, the endeavour to create a new type, a new 
ideal of school-life, that marked the founder of this 
school, have not vanished from among us. There is 
no school in which there is greater unity and accord 
and peace ; none in which all of us, old and young, 
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so cordially work together in a bond of mutual con- 
fidence and loyalty. We trust you, and you trust us ; 
and no one knows how unspeakable a blessing this is 
who does not know an opposite condition of things. 
There is no school, again, I believe, in which, on the 
part of us seniors, there is more of that sense of 
responsibility for the lives, the characters, the habits, 
of you boys ; a responsibility which it is very hard to 
discharge, and which weighs on some of us night and 
day. And I believe there is no school in which the 
loyalty to right, to honour, purity, and goodness, is 
on the whole so strong; or in which we can feel so 
sure that no serious wrongdoing, sapping the whole 
character of the school, can exist without its being 
brought to light, and promptly checked by your own 
action -for the sake of the school. I believe, more- 
over, and with deep thankfulness I believe, that 
though we are not demonstrative or emotional in the 
expression of our religious feelings, but in the true 
English fashion hide away and are silent over our 
deepest convictions, yet there are signs among us of 
the spirit of true reverence for all that is pure, and 
generous, and true, and Christ-like, the spirit of faith 
in God as our Father, and the desire, which survives 
all our failures and sins, to do our duty, to live up to 
our light, and serve God faithfully. And the tree 
is known by its fruits. Not the least ground of con- 
fidence in you is the roll of those who have gone out 
from us before you, and who are showing in their 
time that they have carried from this place some 
principles, some strength, some faith, which are 
guiding them into useful and honourable and truly 
religious lives. 

It is thoughts like these, and the trust in God's 
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good hand and providence over us, in answer to the 
many, many prayers that are offered for us all daily, 
by ourselves and in your homes, which make me 
steadily happy and hopeful and confident as I meet 
you once more on this first day of a new term, a new 
year, a new decade. 

And yet, and yet, those words of the Apostle 
repeat themselves like a monotonous warning-bell 
in my mind-—“ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” We think we stand. We 
are almost at the climax of our material prosperity ; 
never did we stand higher in public confidence ; 
we see no clouds and storm ahead; nothing has 
occurred to alarm us or to ruffle the self-confidence 
of the most optimistic Cliftonian. And this, there- 
fore, is the time in which to enforce this warning of 
St. Paul—* Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” For it is times of ease and 
prosperity that try schools, as they try all institutions 
and all nations and all individuals. It was a winter 
in Capua, not the hardships of the Alps, that ruined 
Hannibal. More boys and young men are ruined by 
early success and popularity than by hardship and 
failure. And the more we know of human nature in 
general, and of schools in particular, the more we 
shall feel sure that it is in times of outward pros- 
perity, and when all men speak well of us, that our 
watchfulness may relax, that the greatest peril is at 
our doors, and it may be that the plague has begun. 

No institution, no school, goes on like a fly-wheel, 
by its mere mechanical inertia. The routine may 
go on, the numbers may keep up, successes may pour 
in, but all that makes the school a moral power, an 
educating influence on the minds and souls of its 
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boys, must be renewed from day to day, in the love, 
the prayers, the self-sacrifice, the care for the souls 
of all around us. Noone is cured by touching the 
hem of a garment, but by the virtue and love of 
its wearer. Are we still lavishing this love and 
virtue and care ? is there still among us that strenuous- 
ness, that noble, that magnificent brotherly feeling, 
that resolve that we would ourselves do our best, and 
that we would help every one to do his best, and be 
the best that God had put it in his power to do or 
to be? If there creeps in among us, either masters 
or boys, any touch, any tinge of loveless indifference 
to those whom God has so bound to us, as are all 
the members of this school to one another; if we 
cease to feel like a family, each one of whom naturally 
cares for the other; if we grow selfish, and lose the 
true public spirit; if we can look indifferently or 
cynically on while some evil is growing before our 
eyes, and say it is no concern of ours ; if we can let 
a young brother drift away into sin and dishonour, 
and not stir to help him; then I say the plague has 
begun. 

I know, better than you know, what are the 
tremendous dangers that beset schools. I know, too, 
that we cannot be, and are not, free from them. 
Every year, every term, imports into our body new 
members who do not all come to us innocent, but 
who do all come, I believe, ready to make a fresh 
start, ready to adopt the morals and standard, be it 
higher or lower, that they find here; ready to do 
wrong if the public feeling of the school permits it ; 
ready also to side with right, if they find support 
in their feeble wish to do right. Such evils beset 
schools because they beset human nature. 
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You know sufficiently the dangers to which I 
refer, and of which it is not needful that I should 
speak particularly. These happy years at school 
with all their busy active outdoor life, with all their 
intellectual interests and growths, with all their friend- 
ship, and delightful, robust, social life, are also the 
years in which each boy is tried as in a furnace by 
temptations, in which it is impossible to help you 
except by words like these of truth and sympathy ; 
years in which every one has hours of sadness and 
perplexity, which he can reveal to no one. Such is 
God’s will ; such is the condition of our life on earth. ; 
and you must, as you value happiness and conscience, 
as you hope to be the true child of God, struggle on, 
never relinquish the fight. Each age has its own 
trials ; this is yours ; and yours is the trial in which 
failure is the most fatal to body, mind, and spirit. 

I sometimes almost wish, for your sakes, that I 
could honestly preach the stern Puritan doctrines 
that I listened to in my boyhood ; which frightened 
some of us into abstinence from certain sins by the 
awful terror of the material fires of hell. But I 
cannot preach those material fires, nor would you 
now believe me. And yet I tell you that no less 
certain is the wrath of God, nor less inevitable the 
punishment, than we believed it then. It is not a 
material fire: it is to be the thing, the debased 
thing, a man makes himself. That is agony enough : 
fire and worm would be light to endure compared 
with the pain that the conscience can inflict, and ~ 
goes on inflicting. This is the punishment—Wocte 
dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. “The sinner 
carries a hell in his own heart.” 

But it is not fear that keeps any one sweet and 
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pure. It is love. With you it is first the love of 
home and ofa mother, and the thought of the infinite 
sorrow and shame you might bring on them ; and 
then it is the love of house and school. House feel- 
ing may be exaggerated and do harm, but if it leads 
you to treasure and prize the honour of the house, in 
this respect as in all others, then it cannot be too 
strong. Let each of you be watchful lest his un- 
guarded or reckless words or deeds bring shame and 
tears to his home, or lower the tone, and smirch the 
good name, of his house; let each of you strive to 
make his house and school such that he could safely 
bring a young brother into it. It is love to home, 
love to house and school; and there is one more 
love, the love of God. 

Must we always preach in this warning tone, 
with the note of sadness, with the pressure of the 
consciousness of danger all around? No; not 
always, only once now and then. It is never safe to 
drop vigilance. “Watch and pray ” will be the words 
engraven on the very heart of every true servant of 
God who has realized the struggle with sin that life 
involves. But there is besides this, a joyous, happy, 
exuberant side to the religion of the Christian, whether 
man or boy ; the religion of sunshine, and hope, and 
spring-time, and youth, and unconsciousness ; and to 
it for one brief moment let us turn before we leave 
this chapel for our daily work, before the wheels of 
this great machine begin to revolve once more. 

The true safeguard against evil is the love of good. 
Fill your hearts and minds here with the love of good 
in all its forms, rising to the love of God himself ; 
and so you will lift yourselves out of the miasmas 
and poison of the lower life. Life is full of innocent 
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loves and joys; of pure home affections, of manly 
friendships, of noble ambitions, of work to be done, 
duty to be accomplished, difficulties to be overcome. 
It is full, too, of influences that may lift us up to a 
freer and diviner life, full of poetry, of beauty, of 
rapture. May I not say, too, that God Himself is 
present among us, very near to us all, waiting to be 
seen with the eye of faith? Could we but rise to that 
life of faith in God, the life of daily quiet gladness, in 
the world but not of it, our hearts bathed in the sun- 
light of God’s presence! That is the reality ; all this 
scene of struggle and anxiety is the passing shadow. 
Lift up your hearts and take courage ; God is among 
us; He is very near to every one of us, ready to 
hear our prayer, to help us, and to lead us into the 
higher and happier and holier life. 


18th January 1890. 


PL 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


‘«¢ And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is love.” —1 COR. xill. 13. 


THERE is only one subject on which I can preach on 
Quinquagesima Sunday : it is the epistle of the day ; 
the praises of love. 

You may have seen a delightful little book, by 
Drummond, published a few weeks ago, entitled 
The Greatest Thing in the World. 1 am not going 
to quote it, or speak to you exactly on its lines ; but 
I, too, am going to tell you about “the greatest thing 
in the world,” and that greatest thing is love. 

What shall we compare it with? What would 
other men of the age of St. Paul have said was the 
greatest thing in the world? Some would have said 
that the love of wisdom was the greatest thing,—to 
cultivate our reason and our intelligence. But St. 
Paul “shows a more excellent way.” The love of 
wisdom appeals to but few ; love is in the power of 
all. Love is durable; knowledge is transient. 
“Whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away.” 
All knowledge is but a surface for others to build 
on, and is very soon buried. Love is never out of 
date. Stoics would have said that the greatest thing 
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in the world is self-sufficingness,—to have a temper 
and courage braced to meet all catastrophes as they 
come. Or should we say that military or political 
power and place, or health, or wealth, or any other 
good thing is the greatest thing in the world? None 
of these, says St. Paul; none is so great as love. 

Or compare it as an element in human character 
with any other virtue ; with justice, wisdom, courage, 
faith. You will see that great as these are, love 
implies them all, and that each of them, without 
love, is incomplete. Love implies justice. Could 
there be the true and highest love, and yet injustice ? 
Could we wrong any one, even those unknown to us, 
if we had love? And love implies wisdom; none 
truly understand their fellow-men but those who have 
the power of love. You cannot even understand a 
dog, or find the key to his heart, unless you love 
him. And love implies courage. Love of country, 
or friend, or wife, or child has been the cause of 
heroism ; and still more, that wider love, the love of 
God and Christ, and of man for Christ’s sake. And 
love implies faith ; for faith is but an aspect of love. 
We cannot trust in God or man unless we love them. 
Moreover, faith in God is not the same as being 
Godlike ; while love is Godlike, for God is love. 

This is what is meant by saying that love is the 
greatest thing in the world ; it is the greatest power ; 
the greatest virtue ; the greatest happiness ; it is the 
most Godlike thing in the world. We cannot 
approach to the Divine in knowledge and wisdom 
and power; God’s thoughts are not our thoughts ; 
but we can approach Him in love. 

The longer one lives, and the more experience 
one gets of life and of people, the more does this 
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truth come out, that love is true religion ; “love is 
the fulfilling of the law”; that all the law is compre- 
hended in this brief saying, “Thou shalt love God, 
and love thy neighbour as thyself.” We could do 
away with the Ten Commandments, if we could but 
keep the command to love God and our neighbour. 

For each of ourselves individually I could wish 
no greater and better possession than a heart filled 
with the power of love. Nothing would more make 
for your happiness as well as for usefulness. Useful; 
ness! what use can a man be unless he has this 
power in him? He may do useful work; but he 
himself is nought. In any society, in a family, a 
school, a town, there is one quality which is never 
misunderstood, never under-valued, never forgotten, 
and that is kindness. People may have a score of 
faults, and be forgiven if they have the true kindness 
that springs from love. When they are looked back 
on from a distance, this is a halo and glory that 
hides all else. 

And love is the secret of happiness. Do you 
think that the selfish, jealous, grasping boy or man 
is happy? I think not. 

And as I pray for it as a personal gift and 
blessing for each of us, that God will give love in 
every heart, through all our lives, as the very secret 
and motive of the life that pleases Him, and that 
wins the higher, the eternal life, and that blesses all 
others; so I pray for it as a gift to the school as a 
whole. A school has often been compared to an 
early Christian Church. It is bound together by 
strong enthusiasm, by local ties, by community of life, 
by community of worship. And what was the char- 
acteristic of the early Church of Christ? It was that 
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which originated the saying, “See how these Christians 
love one another.” Can we pray for a nobler eulogy 
on this school than that those who know anything of 
us should say, “See how these Cliftonians love one 
another”? Love is the cement that binds us together 
in one body, young and old, past and present, and 
future too; for we live, or ought to live, with the 
thought of those who shall come after us ever in our 
mind. There is room and need among us for all the 
finest gifts of which St. Paul speaks, for intellectual 
gifts and insight, for industry, and justice, and 
courage, and manliness ; but the inspiration to them 
all, and the spirit that harmonises them all, and 
makes them the common property of the school, is 
the spirit of love. 

Your feeling towards this place, if you would 
truly benefit by your school-days, and truly be one 
with us when you leave, must be one of loyal and 
hearty and generous love to it, and to all its members. 
Enlarge your heart till you embrace all. 

Some one asks, “How can I win this greatest 
thing in the world? I see that it is so, but I am 
not very loving by nature, and I have few oppor- 
tunities. What am I to do?” 

You win the power of love, as you win every 
other power, by practice. You learn to run well by 
running your best; to translate well by translating 
your best ; to love well by loving your best. Lose 
no opportunities. Do not grudge loving letters 
home; lose no chances here of kindness to one 
another ; be generous in your gifts of charity ; any 
meanness strangles love, the more certainly the more 
secret it is. Banish ere it finds expression on your 
lips, or lodgment in your heart, the spiteful saying, 
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the harsh and ignorant judgment, the vexatious 
word. If then you ask what are you to do, I say 
scan your life for opportunities of kindness. Many 
of us are unkind and unloving from sheer stupidity, 
dulness, and want of imagination and thought. 
Think where and how to be kind; and then never 
lose a chance. So love grows, and brings keener 
insight, finer instincts, more opportunities ; till life 
becomes a poem of love. 

But I must suggest one more thought to you. 

Was it an original idea of St. Paul’s that love 
was the greatest thing in the world, or was it a 
commonplace of the ethics of his day? Shall we 
find it in Plato or Aristotle, in Jewish Rabbis, or the 
early Stoics? No, it was new to the world when it 
was first read in the young Corinthian Church. The 
chapter is as original as it is eloquent. In these 
undying words a new ideal of love was painted, that 
had never before entered into the imagination of the 
world. It was the creation of St. Paul, of St. Paul 
the Jew, the persecutor, the student, the man of 
faith, of learning, and of courage, that none of these, 
but love, was the greatest thing in the world. 

And yet Iam wrong. It was not the creation of 
St. Paul. True that St. Paul was the artist, he first 
painted it, or put it in words. But St. Paul had a 
model; and you need not that I should tell you 
who that model was. But the whole chapter will 
gain in its power of influencing us when we remember 
that St. Paul is not giving us the description of a 
virtue that had never been seen. He is the inter- 
preter to us of his Master. He is the critic rather 
than the creator ; but a critic needed to unfold to us 
the beauty of the lesson of the life of Christ. 
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For it was the character of Christ he was analys- 
ing. Just as a beam of white light is analysed by a 
prism, and spread out into all the magnificent colours 
of the rainbow, that we should never have seen with 
unassisted eye; so does St. Paul spread out before 
us, aS on a screen, the various manifestations of love 
in Christ that combine to make His divine and 
perfect loveliness. It was Christ who suffered long 
and was kind, Christ who envied not, vaunted not 
Himself, was not puffed up; Christ who sought not 
His own, was not easily provoked, thought no evil, 
rejoiced not in iniquity, but rejoiced in the truth ; 
Christ who bore all things, believed all things, hoped 
all things, endured all things. It was from this source 
that the passionate and long pent-up enthusiasm 
of St. Paul flowed, and it is back to this that he 
leads us. When we have drunk of the stream of St. 
Paul, let us follow up the stream to its perennial 
source, the heart of our Master, the divine Christ. 

What lessons there are for us in this chapter! 
Like the works ‘of every great master, in art or litera- 
ture, it may be studied again and again, and some 
fresh lesson will always be found in it. I believe 
that if any one were to read it every day for a few 
months, he would be transformed into something of 
its likeness, and even then would not exhaust it ; for 
as you study it, you will feel that you are getting 
some vision of the truly Godlike and the infinite and 
the inexhaustible ; you will have a vision, even as St. 
Paul had a vision, of our Master Christ. 


16th February 1890. 


XVII 


RELIGION NATURAL TO MAN 


«That which may be known of God is manifest among the Gentiles, 
for God manifested it unto them. For the invisible things of Him, 
even His everlasting power and divinity, are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made.”—Rom. 1. 19, 20. 


THE great interest and importance of this saying 
of St. Paul is not perhaps at once seen, Let me 
express it in other words. He tells us that the 
character and attributes of God are clearly to be 
inferred from the visible facts of nature, and have 
been manifest among all nations, in all past ages, 
without any special revelation. He tells us that men 
have known God from what we call natural sources 
of religion, and that this knowledge leaves men with- 
out excuse for gross sensual sin; and that the 
penalty for ignoring this knowledge is personal and 
national degradation. 

In other words, he tells us that other nations 
besides the Jews did find out the truth from the 
revelation of God in their hearts and in nature, that 
the world had refused to keep this knowledge, and 
was therefore a prey to the huge vices that, as we 
know, desolated the age when St. Paul wrote. feherce 
is, in fact, a natural religion, independent of all 
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revelation to Jew and Christian, which teaches purity, 
morality, and justice. 

One of the most interesting questions we can ask 
is, What had St. Paul in his mind when he wrote this ? 
What fact was he contemplating? was it the Stoic 
religion ? was it Greek philosophy applied to ethics? 
or was it the Oriental religions that were mingling 
their streams in Egypt or in Asia with that of Christ? 
Or had he in his mind the ancient religion of Egypt 
or Babylonia, or possibly India? How would he 
have justified his saying ? 

And this question suggests another of wide in- 
terest. What were the conceptions of God attained 
by the non-Jewish ancient religions, and how far did 
they contribute to the actual morality of the age in 
which St. Paul wrote? - Was there then a natural 
religion, effective for morality, outside the Jewish 
circle ? or, if not, had there ever been, and how was 
it that its light and authority had disappeared ? 

These are large questions which need a volume to 
deal with them. I will only touch one small section 
of the subject. 

Religion has been the mark of men in all ages; 
and we can no more distinguish than can St. Paul 
between revealed and _ unrevealed religion. He 
regards both natural religion and Christ’s religion 
as revealed. Religion springs up in human hearts 
of necessity, inasmuch as there is an element in man 
akin to God, and religion is the voice and movement 
of that element in him. It springs up in all circum- 
stances. The cave-dwellers had doubtless their 
religion ; the aborigines of Australia, and, I suppose, 
the pigmies of Central Africa have theirs, But just 
as individuals among us have special gifts of intellect 
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in special directions, in art, in science, in govern- 
ment, in war, so races have been endowed with 
special gifts, and among them with special spiritual 
gifts ; faculties for worship, for morality, for the ideal, 
for feeling the presence of the divine in nature 
and in man, and for striving to realize it. 

Naturally the origin of most of these primary 
religious conceptions is utterly lost ; lost along with 
the beginning of arts and inventions, of language and 
of institutions. These origins can only be doubtfully 
inferred from the study of the backward and heathen 
races of our own day, and from historical memorials. 

When St. Paul wrote the civilized world was not 
interested in the origin of religious conceptions, but 
rather in their death and decay. He speaks of the 
nations having once attained, and then having lost, 
the truths of natural religion. The religion of the 
Roman world of St. Paul’s day was a strange mix- 
ture of influences that sprang from three sources, 
besides the widespread influence of the Jews. Among 
the more educated classes there was the ethical philo- 
sophy and maxims of the Greeks ; among the less 
educated there was still the mythology of the ancient 
Aryan races, which, though it had lost its hold on 
the intellect, had not lost its hold on the imagination ; 
and there was a tradition of a purer faith, an 
esoteric creed, partly handed down by the mysteries, 
and partly as the living and working creed of the best 
men. 

This purer faith is best exemplified by the ancient 
religion of Egypt; and about this religion I intend 
now to say a few words, because no better comment 
could be found on St. Paul’s words, that men had 
found the truth and then had lost it. 
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The Egyptian religion was already a thing of the 
past when Herodotus visited Egypt in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., and it was impossible for him to guess at 
what it had been in its prime. Still more impossible 
was it for Plutarch, another ancient authority, who 
wrote many centuries after Herodotus. In fact, the 
Egyptian religion was a thing of the past, or survived 
only in degenerate forms even when Moses was 
instructed in all the wisdom and learning and art of 
the Egyptian priesthood. Far back, behind all that, 
lay the great days of Egyptian civilization and 
Egyptian religion ; and its records are now for the 
first time seeing the light. The records of the past 
in Egypt are far more accessible to a modern Eng- 
lishman than they were to any Jew or Greek or 
Roman. 

What then were the fundamental religious con- 
ceptions of this ancient Egypt, out of which Israel 
went some 1500 years before Christ ? 

First they believed that there was one God, 
eternal, illimitable, behind all the phenomena of the 
universe, and behind all the personalities of myth- 
ology. His essence was truth, He lived in truth and 
righteousness ; and the one happiness of mankind 
was to be united to Him. They believed that He 
heard the prayers of all who called upon Him, that 
He was the protector of the weak, and judge of all 
men. He loved purity, goodness, justice. What is 
called “the oldest book in the world,” the teaching ofa 
certain prince, bids him “Be good to thy people, for 
this is well-pleasing to God.” It tells him that “God 
holds purity dearer than millions of gold and silver.” 
God was universally present. God and the universe 
are spoken of as soul and body. God is spoken 
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of as “a Spirit dwelling in the universe He had 
built.” 

There was a strict judgment at death, searching 
into the morality, the truth, the justice, the kindness 
shown on earth, in word and deed. 

There was a punishment after death, meted out 
by the most perfect justice, and the terrible sentence 
was that the unworthy should never again see those 
upon earth. There was a heaven, and the happiness 
of it lay not in the pleasures of sense or rest, but in 
spiritual life, and in union with their Lord. Strange 
to say also, they believed in a divine visitor to earth, 
most lovable, who came to save; and the sweetness 
and music of whose words won all hearts. 

One who has made this religion a special study 
writes as follows: “More than the members of any 
modern race, the Egyptian lived in the life invisible. 
His grandest dwellings were for the dead. And we 
now know that his deep religious hunger and _ thirst 
were rewarded. The divine inspiration was admitted 
to the souls of many among that ancient people. 
It gained, in part at least, the grandest conceptions 
known to man of the unknown God. It sought to 
serve Him by lives of mercy, justice, and truth. It 
believed in a day of account of words. It trusted 
in a merciful Being, even though a shadowy person, 
a manifestation of God’s goodness, who had _ lived 
and died for the good of men. As this Son of God, 
as he is expressly called, rose again, and became 
the first-born of the dead,—the actual title given 
Him in their books,—so would the dead rise and 
meet Him as their Judge. To be like Him, and to 
be united to that sweet and perfect Being was to be 
joy of eternity” (Loring Brace). 
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How strange all this sounds to us. St. Paul finds 
the Gospel in Genesis ; but here is the Gospel in the 
ancient Egyptian books, dated before the time of 
Abraham. 

How many questions arise? How did this affect 
the Jews? How did it degenerate? Did traces of 
it survive and affect the world? But for these there 
is no time now to reply. It affected the Jews very 
slightly. They carried out of Egypt some of the 
externals, but were little touched by the grander side 
of the religions of Egypt. Perhaps in the time of 
Moses the degeneracy of the faith had gone too 
far. The moral truths were not taught ; symbols 
took the place of moral teaching; and symbols, 
without moral teaching, rapidly degenerate in all 
religions into superstitious idolatry. This was the 
cause of the degeneration. It is the fruitful source 
of decay in all religions. It was so in the Jewish ; it 
has been so, and it is so at this hour, in the Christian 
religion. The Virgin, the crucifix, the elements 
used in the Lord’s Supper, which are the symbols of 
purity and love, of self-sacrifice and devotion, of 
brotherhood and union with God, became degraded 
into superstitious and materialistic objects of worship ; 
and then the religion loses its moral hold. Reason 
asserts her power ; and there is no scepticism so pro- 
found as is shown by those who are bred in a super- 
stitious faith. 

It is a history that is full of lessons; and one is 
this, that while form and symbol is essential to 
religion, the efforts of the teacher and the priest 
must be not to enforce the form, but to explain 
and preserve its inner truth. 

It is a melancholy history that this pure and 
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noble aspiration and religion almost died out. It 
survived in part in Greek mysteries, and thus in- 
fluenced the great thinkers of Greece, Socrates and 
Plato; and some faint and vanishing traditions of it 
reached St. Paul’s age; and it may have been these 
that were in his mind when he wrote that God had 
manifested His truth to the heathen world as well as 
to the Jews. 

It is a history that is full of lessons; but there 
is one that must not be omitted. It makes us under- 
stand how needful was the special and the clearer 
revelation made by God through Jesus Christ. For 
we see that natural religion had failed even in its 
noblest form. Though knowing God, as St. Paul says, 
men glorified Him not as God. Philosophy too had 
failed. “The world by wisdom knew not God.” And 
so the world lay in sadness and gloom till there 
arose in Judea that “light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
as well as to be “the glory of His people Israel.” 
All these studies of the past into which it is only 
possible for you now to get glimpses will serve 
to strengthen your faith in a divine evolution 
of the world, and to give hope and courage 
in all truly Christian work. Christ is at this day 
more clearly seen than ever to be the Leader 
and Hope and Saviour of the world. The change 
in the way of regarding the religions of antiquity 
amounts almost to a revolution, but it serves, as all 
knowledge serves, to bring out into greater fulness 
of light the love of God for man, and His purposes 
of redemption of man from sin. It teaches us that 
revelation is wider and larger than we thought ; that 
the exceptional is but the manifestation of God’s 
methods ; that in his dealing with human souls, and 
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the whole race of man, He is the same God, working 
by laws which can be deciphered in the simpler 
regions of physical science. It teaches us that on the 
very path by which man sought to know God, by the 
very method by which alone they felt they could 
know Him, God was pleased to meet man in _ his 
search. The groping powers of man were but an 
anticipation of the revelation and purpose of God. 
It is but one more comment on the text that “In 
sundry times and divers manners God spake unto 
our fathers, so in these last days He hath spoken 
unto us by His Son.” And that revelation it is now 
ours to treasure and guard for the world. 


23d March 1890. 


XVIII 


FREELY GIVE 


‘There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.”’—PRov. 
xl. 24, 


To-pay I have promised to say something on the 
reasons why schools ought to interest themselves 
practically in Home Missions. 

Of course the primary duty of each of you herevis 
to grow up in purity of mind and body, in active 
exercise of all your bodily and intellectual faculties ; 
to be diligent, loyal, vigorous, truthful, and the like ; 
“to learn and labour truly,” as the Catechism says, 
“to get your own living, and to do your duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please God to call 
you.” And it is our duty to see that school - life 
shall make all this possible and even natural; as 
far as may be to make virtues casy and obvious— 
although yaderd Ta card, the noble life is hard to 
win——and to make their opposites unattractive and 
difficult. 

But every one feels that this is not all. Why 
have we a chapel? What is this element in our 
life? Our chapel, no less than our class-rooms, is 
devoted to teaching, to the drawing out of our 
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spiritual faculties, of our higher powers and sympathies; 
and there is no work in which we are jointly engaged 
more important than this. We may forget it at 
times. There are no competitions to remind us of 
it; no prizes and medals, no scholarships and first- 
classes in the school for goodness, and piety, and 
love, and large-heartedness. The distinctions that 
win applause belong to the lower spheres. There Be 
however, an excellence and a wisdom higher than 
anything in these regions of competition in close or 
class-room. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of that 
wisdom. There is a region of aspirations towards 
the highest, of love, of high aims for ourselves and 
others. It is the region in which the supreme pur- 
pose of life, or what Plato calls the idea of good, 
what Solomon calls wisdom and the fear of the 
Lord, illuminates and directs all action. 

Now, how can we, at a school, begin to enter on 
this higher region of thought and life? One Way 
is by the right use of our chapel. How can you 
and I, young and old, our whole society, best utilize 
this chapel and these hours of service, and all our 
opportunities of religious education, so as to make 
them fruitful in us of high and right thoughts 
and emotions, stepping-stones into the ideal world, 
and thus make them help us to win worthy and happy 
lives ? 

It is no trivial question that we are asking, but 
one of the greatest questions we can ask. 

In reply I say that we believe that our most 
profitable use of these hours is to familiarize you 
with the prayers and psalms and hymns that we 
use. Let us make them absolutely our own. These 
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words form the channel for our own thoughts of 
devotion to flow in. They guide and educate our 
aspirations. They are among the noblest possessions 
of the world. 

We must utilize these hours also, and the hours 
given to the study of the Bible in school, to teach 
you the grand lesson of the progressive revelation by 
which God has taught, and man has learnt, some- 
thing of the spiritual life. Most of all we must try 
to make you familiar with the words and spirit of 
our Master Christ; the words by teaching, and 
explaining them with all our hearts and love ; 
and the spirit, as far as we can, by living our own 
lives in His spirit, and by helping you to do the 
same. 

That, and nothing less, is the duty of us masters 
and of all you older boys, who grow up ina school 
devoted to the higher learning and the higher life. 
It is impossible for a great school to ignore this 
region of education, this highest region of ally Lint 
does, it sinks to the level of a mere hotel or a 
cramming establishment. This is the differentia 
and characteristic of a public school. We wish, you 
wish, to make not athletes, not scholars, not mer- 
chants, but primarily mex of high character and 
purpose ; with insight into the principles of social 
life, public-spirited, large-hearted, destined to be 
helpful to the community, and therefore happy as 
well as useful. 

This teaching of what we call religion is therefore 
indispensable among us. We should all admit this. 
But to teach and explain the words of our Master 
and Saviour, and then not to try and reproduce in 
our action some of His most characteristic principles 
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and action, lands us in an intolerable inconsistency. 
If we refuse to look into this higher sphere of public 
sympathy and duty, and refuse to acknowledge our 
membership of the nation, and the responsibilities 
that rest on us as members of the educated classes, 
which may be supposed to have a higher ideal of life ; 
if we refuse this and turn away from the light, and 
limit ourselves to the lower aims of life, our individual 
advancement and comfort and amusement, then we fail 
altogether of the highest. We form, it may be, a 
useful staple in the fabric of life, but we are not its 
informing spirit, its light-givers, its uplifters, its 
prophets. But it is this that, according to our 
measure, we ought to be, both as a school and as 
individuals. It is for this that we exist. What else 
is our education for? It is to make us profitable 
members of the Church and commonwealth. 

It is from such thoughts as these, and the longing 
to make our great schools contribute more to the 
moral forces of the nation, that in all the great 
places of education, in schools and colleges, it is 
felt to be a necessity to express in some practical 
action what we are learning of the higher aims 
of life from all sources, and chiefly from the better 
understanding of Christ. We see in such action 
a salvation to ourselves and to society from the 
overpowering and deadening selfishness and world- 
liness which threatens modern life. We see in 
ita hope of rescuing the Church of England from 
some limitation of view, and want of full appreciation 
of Christ’s spirit. Christ evidently puts before us the 
duty of an all-embracing brotherly sympathy. Dives 
in the parable was sent to torment, not because he 
was rich, but because he endured the contrast between 
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himself and Lazarus without stirring hand or finger 
to alter it. 

We cannot, then, as a public school, whose razson 
d@étre is to bring out all that is best in you, in body, 
mind, and spirit, ignore the education of public 
sympathies, and of your rightful aspirations towards 
being useful and helpful in the great life of the State. 
Somehow we must lead you into this region ; some- 
how open to you these doors, if we are to make you 
all that you might be. It is a part of the great aim 
of the school. 

And so the only question is how shall this be 
done? 

Shall we leave it all alone for the present; and 
let boys only play their cricket and learn their 
lessons, and trust to later years to open their eyes 
to these higher duties? We should adopt this plan 
with nothing else. Now is the time for opening 
doors, and giving vistas into new and great regions 
of thought. We open before you the doors that lead 
to history, and philosophy, and science, and literature, 
and art; shall we close these doors through which 
alone you get glimpses of what constitutes the well- 
being of a nation, and teaches each one of us how we 
may live the most profitable life? Shall we close the 
vistas of love and usefulness and public service? It 
is impossible. Besides, to let it alone is to stamp 
our religion as hollow and a sham ; as something 
unpractical, and either selfish or sentimental. Anda 
great deal of the religion of our class zs hollow and a 
sham, and zs selfish and sentimental, for this very 
reason, that we do not do what we profess, and what 
perhaps we believe. 

And if we cannot leave such practical duties quite 
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alone, what shall we do? Others are busy around us. 
When the young Augustine heard some one reading 
aloud the lives of the Saints, he grew more and 
more excited, till at last he started up with the ex- 
clamation, Monne sequemur—shall we not follow?” 
What sort of a work cana school then best under- 
take ? 

My own view is that the class for which least is 
done, and which would most certainly respond to any 
help from us, consists of the working boys of your 
age, from fourteen to eighteen, in our great cities. 
There are thousands in Bristol, They are obliged 
to leave the elementary schools at thirteen, or even 
earlier. From that time forward they have to earn 
their living. But what of their evening hours ? 
Boys of that age, full of fun and high spirits, want 
exercise and play; many of them also want teaching 
in subjects they are forgetting, or new subjects they 
must learn. But these boys are not admissible to 
men’s clubs or libraries where amusement and classes 
are provided. They fall between the schools and 
the clubs. Their places of recreation are the streets 
and out-of-the-way sheds. These boys form the prob- 
lem of every city-parish, and of every Church; and 
the difficulty of adapting the conditions of city-life 
so as to give them a fair chance has not yet been 
met. But if any one ought to try and face this diff- 
culty it is the schools. Rugby has just begun to do 
so in one way. Harrow is doing something in 
another. The way is still open to us to invent and 
pioneer. 

Some personal links could perhaps be established 
between a society of these boys and ourselves, which 
would be very much to our mutual advantage, and 
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to the very great advantage of masters and men in 
after years. It would make mutual understanding 
possible. I do not go now into any details; those 
are for us to work out together. 

If any one still asks, Why ? what have these boys 
done for me that I should do anything for them, by 
gifts or personal service? It is these boys, I reply, 
the class of working boys and men, that make our 
delightful life possible. Our ease and comfort and 
leisure rests on their labours. Who supplies our 
food, makes our clothes, builds our houses, prints our 
books, and does everything for us always? We 
absorb the service of thousands. And the reason 
why we do so is that we may attain excellence in 
our own line, and may use that excellence for our 
mutual advantage. What can we give them in 
return? Wemust not bein debt? Wecan give them 
friendship, hope, help, health, recreation, the sense of 
being appreciated and thanked, the sense of member- 
ship in the great body politic. Every class in a state 
must do something for others, and so must we; and 
we can do some of this work perhaps better than any 
one else. 

I have not yet alluded to my text ; the Proverb of 
Solomon, “ there is that scattereth and still increaseth, 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and 
it tendeth to poverty.” It is a true bit of experience, 
even in its plain and obvious sense. But I think 
there is a metaphorical meaning which is still truer. 
It is by giving that a man grows in heart, in sym- 
pathy, in love, in character. He scattereth and he 
increaseth. Every gift is a step in growth; and this 
is why we want to teach you to give, and why we 
ourselves give. We know that this is a part of 
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education ; it is one of the ways of opening the doors 
into the higher life. Gifts are twice blessed. And 
the proverb goes on to say that “there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” 
It is often literally true ; the ungenerous person, asa 
rule, is not the most successful. But there is one 
sense in which it is not often but always true: to 
withhold more than is right always starves the heart 
and pauperizes the character ; and this is a further 
reason why public schools should take up Home 
Missions, 

I asked you on Wednesday to give me 485 to- 
day, which I believed to be the sum required for 
closing the old Mission account and setting us free 
for the new arrangements. You gave me £63 this 
morning. I find the actual sum wanted is a little 
over £85, and therefore there is still need of a liberal 
offertory this afternoon. I hope it will always be a 
mark of our chapel, and of our school, and of each of 
you all through life, to scatter and still increase ; 
increase in the will to do good as well as in the 
means of doing it. And may God protect us here in 
the future as He has done in the past from the blight 
of withholding more than is meet, and from the poverty 
and meagreness of life and spirit that goes with the 
ungenerous hand. And with this prayer let us close 
the old and enter on the new Home Mission work of 
the College, 


1st May 1890. 


XIX 


DIVES AND LAZARUS 
‘¢ There was a certain rich man,” etc.—LUKE xvi. 19-31. 


THIS parable has once more been read to us in the 
Gospel of the day, and it seems to demand an 
explanation. 

But what do we mean by explaining a parable? 
The story, as it is told, is perfectly plain; we are 
all familiar with every point of it. Dives with his 
purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day ; and Lazarus lying at his gate full of sores ; and 
then the reversal after death——Lazarus comforted, 
the other tormented. Then follows the appeal of 
Dives to save his brothers, and the reply that if they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead. The 
story in itself is perfectly plain. 

We mean by explaining it, the showing to what 
facts in God’s government of the world this story 
corresponds. What moral teaching is it intended to 
convey? What are the points in it which tell ? 

Now this parable is very often quite misunder- 
stood. It is often thought to be a statement of 
what happens after death; it is often wrongly ap- 
pealed to as a proof that there is endless torment 
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after death for sinners; while the saints in heaven 
are conscious of it. And it is almost always quoted 
as if it were certainly a parable of Christ’s. But if 
you look at it in St. Luke’s Gospel you will see that 
while all other parables are expressly introduced as 
spoken by Christ, this one parable begins abruptly 
with no such introduction. You will see, too, that it 
has no connection with what precedes or follows, but 
is in fact an interruption of the narrative. You will 
notice its peculiarities of phrase, its singularity in the 
mention of the name of Lazarus, whereas all our 
Lord’s parables contain no names; you will learn 
some day that a similar parable and similar phrases are 
found in the Talmud, that collection of Jewish teach- 
ings ; and you will notice how like it is to Rabbinical 
teaching, and how unlike it is to Christ’s teaching 
about God. Can it be true that the saints in heaven 
would wish to go to relieve torments in hell, and that 
God makes it impossible by the great gulf fixed? Is 
God less merciful than His creatures? This is not 
the teaching of Christ. 

It would seem to be a familiar parable introduced 
or alluded to by our Lord, and so given at length by 
St. Luke for the sake of the moral that he wished to 
draw from it. And if this is so we are absolved from 
the difficult task of reconciling its imagery and its 
apparent teaching with the rest of our Lord’s teach- 
ing about His Father and the future world. We can 
at least leave the question of the authorship where 
St. Luke left it, undecided, and look for its moral. 

The teaching of the parable appears to be one or 
both of two lessons. 

One is that which is contained in its closing 
words, “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
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neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” And you will see that this is a very 
important lesson indeed, and far-reaching in its direct 
consequences. It tells us in fact this, that the in- 
fluences which lead men to the higher and unselfish 
life are not mainly intellectual influences. You can- 
not demonstrate so as to convince a man that he 
ought to lead a pure, or a generous, or a kind life. 
You cannot persuade him by any arguments; you 
may prove your point, but he is not altered by your 
proof. He remains just where he was. You have 
unlocked, so to speak, the wrong door. Now we all 
of us have a strong prejudice that the very reverse of 
this is true in our own case. How often we think if 
it were made quite certain to us that Christ’s words 
or promises are absolutely true ; if I could but be 
convinced that the religious teaching I have listened 
to is really true, then I should at once act on my 
conviction, and be an altered character. The thin- 
ness of my religion is due, we feel inclined to say, 
and do say in our hearts, to the absence of real proof 
of the fundamentals of religion. 

Now we delude ourselves if we think so. If we 
had the most convincing proof in the world, an un- 
mistakable reappearance of some one from the un- 
seen world to tell us all the truth, I do not believe 
it would affect our characters by a hairsbreadth. 
“Neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” 

And if it is not logical persuasion, what is it that 
moves men to the higher life? Where is the moral 
dynamic that impels men on the path to virtue? 
This the parable does not tell us; it merely tells us 
where not to look for the impulse. All the argu- 
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ments about evidence and the like never made a 
saint or a hero, They have their use: they are in- 
dispensable to some of us. It may be necessary for 
some of you to go over evidences, and convince your 
reason that you are not the victim of a pious illusion. 
It may be your duty to do so not for your own 
sake but for that of others. This may remove 
obstacles ; but it is not the motive-force that draws 
us upward. 

That force is the contagious sympathy of good 
people, the example of sweet and loving and unsel- 
fish lives, which create round them an atmosphere of 
love and generosity and unselfishness. The charity 
that suffereth long and is kind, that thinketh no evil, 
spreads from soul to soul in this marvellous organism, 
our united life; and there is no thought, or word, or 
deed of goodness that does not aid in this elevating 
sympathy, this vast unconscious development. There 
is an immense force in habits, in traditions, in institu- 
tions ; an immense force in example; but no force 
in mere demonstration. It opens the mind, it clears 
away misconceptions, it arrests attention ; and there 
its work is ended. 

And the greatest force of all is obedience to good 
impulse. You have an instinct that tells you the 
right. Don’t argue about it, but obey. Stereotype 
it in action instantly. You May argue yourself into 
anything. All sorts of dishonesties, and selfishnesses, 
and spitefulnesses, and worse things too, can be de- 
fended by a person who has made up his mind to 
parley with them. You can see this every day in 
others, and others can see it every day in you 
and me. 

The first lesson of the parable, then, is that the 
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want of absolute demonstration of religious truth 
and duties is no excuse for us. We have light 
enough to enable us to do right if we wish. 

The other lesson is the one which our Lord con- 
stantly gives ; the impossibility of our life being right 
or good or even happy, while we isolate ourselves 
and remain indifferent to the welfare and happiness 
of others. Dives was not cruel, not a bad-hearted 
man: he loved his five brothers after a fashion ; 
there is something touching in his solicitude for 
them. He perhaps never saw Lazarus; he was 
simply guilty of the crime of not taking pains to 
know what was going on at his doors. -He was 
an eminently respectable man, with the thoroughly 
commonplace view of religion, that it was a con- 
trivance for keeping men out of hell and sending 
them to heaven. He is not blamed for his wealth, 
or the comfort in which he lived. These are not 
faults; but we are allowed to see and feel his 
callousness, his impenetrable stupidity, his moral 
obtuseness. The thought of active goodness, of 
trusteeship for his wealth, of membership with his 
poorer brothers, of love of God and man, has never 
crossed his mind. His horizon is most narrowly 
limited; it includes himself and his comforts. 
And, if we have eyes to see, the parable shows us 
Dives as he is in the sight of God, as he really 
is, against the background of eternity: a poor and 
miserable and starved soul. 

And as the parable is, if possible, to teach the 
modern Dives to find an entrance into hearts such 
as our own, which are indeed dull and limited and 
obtuse enough, it must use language which Dives 
will understand. Dives understands physical dis- 
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comfort; and therefore the misery of his condition, as 
God sees him, is described as physical discomfort. 
Dives can be frightened; so the parable frightens 
him. It is of little use to talk to Dives of ideals. 
It is like appealing to a sense he has not got. 

The other reason, then, to us is, open your eyes 
and ears and hearts to the wants and sufferings of 
the world at your doors: do not make your ideal a 
life of leisure or amusement or isolated refinements F 
still less the luxury of wealth. This is— in the 
eternal world—a mere sham, and melts away before 
the eyes of God. The eternal life, the life in God 
and in Christ, is the life in love. The sphere of the 
Spirit is common daily life. 

The best comment on the Gospel of the day is in 
fact the Epistle of the day ; or shall we say that the 
Gospel is itself the comment on the Epistle ? 

“ Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is ot 
God, and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. If we love one another God dwelleth 
in us, and His love is perfected in us. He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen?” 

To make the moral impulses of conscience our 
guide, and not wait for conclusive proof that shall 
satisfy the intellect: this is the first lesson of the 
parable ; and to open our whole being, our interests 
and intelligence, our hearts and lives, to the pulses of 
sorrow and joy that thrill the world around us and 
at our feet ; to love our brothers, whom at any rate 
we can see if we will: this is the second lesson of 
the parable. 


8th June 1890. 


DDS 


EXIIT SEMINANS AD SEMINANDUM 


‘¢ There went a sower out to sow.” —MArK iv. 3. 


MANy of you have during the last week been looking 
at the new mosaic on the floor of our apse, the gift of 
one of our number ; and some of you have asked 
why the subject chosen for the central panel was the 
figure of the sower. Wherein lies the special appro- 
priateness of this parable of the sower to the life of 
a school? Why, we may go on to ask, is the parable 
of the sower read in this chapel by the head of the 
school as the lesson for the services on the first and 
last day of every term? - 

I will try to explain to you why we have so 
associated this parable with our school life. 

The part of the interpretation of the parable 
which is most familiar to us is that which is given in 
the Gospels. It reminds us that there are many 
sorts of hearers. It is good for us to be reminded 
of this. Each of us is bidden on the first day of the 
term to think how he is going to hear, and to start 
with fresh purposes and hopes ; and at the end to 
reflect how he has heard. Has the seed fallen on 
stony ground, a hard and unwilling soil? or has it 
fallen on shallow ground, soon to spring up and soon 
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to wither ? or among the thorns of distraction and 
amusements, which have choked the seed? or on 
good ground in which some fruit has been produced ? 
The parable reminds us, then, and the mosaic will 
remind us, always to take heed to which class of 
hearers we are belonging. 

It is, perhaps, still truer to fact to say that the 
parable does not so much classify hearers as ways of 
hearing. We all of us feel that we belong to all the 
classes. Each of us is at times stony and hard to 
good impressions and impulses; at times he is dis- 
tracted by cares and excitements, and so brings no 
fruit to perfection; at times he is shallow, super- 
ficial, half-hearted ; and at times also he is like the 
good soil, in which the seed does take root, and 
springs up and brings forth good and abundant 
fruit. The parable does not so much bid us to 
classify ourselves in one or other of these catagories, 
but rather to take heed to our way of hearing; 
and make it as good and fruitful as we can. It is 
not fatalistic—such we are, such we must be. Fit is 
encouraging and practical. 

These are the first thoughts suggested by the 
parable. But they leave on one side, what is perhaps 
its main lesson, as implied in the Gospel history. 
And this is less familiar to you, and will need 
attention. 

Note that this parable was the first parable 
spoken by our Lord. It was the beginning of a 
new method of teaching. All teachers have their 
own characteristic methods. Socrates taught by 
questioning ; compelling his hearers to find out for 
themselves what they knew or did not know. Aris- 
totle taught by treatises those who would read them. 
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How did Jesus Christ, the divine Teacher of man, 
find a way for His message into the hearts of His 
hearers, of every age and of every class? He began 
by direct teaching: by the sermon in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, by the Sermon on the Mount. He 
began by expounding the spirit of the old law; He, 
who lived in the presence of God His Father, and 
saw truth as it was, and read the very hearts of men, 
spoke among them those undying words of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which penetrated to the very 
foundation of their religion. But what was the 
result? The crowds listened approvingly ; the 
Pharisees listened, and soon saw that if  Christ’s 
teaching was true, theirs was false, and they hated 
Him and opposed Him bitterly. The crowds 
listened; but they did not follow; they did not 
alter their lives; a few, His chosen twelve, were 
ready to give up all and follow Him ; but the rest of 
the world listened, and then went on its way. The 
time was not ripe for such teaching as this. 

And therefore Christ adopted a new method. He 
spake unto them in parables. “ Hearken— behold 
there went out a sower to sow.” Now a parable 
offends no one. Every one learns from it precisely 
so much of its lesson as he is ripe for. 

And the lesson of the parable is primarily this. 
It explains the ill success of His direct teaching. If 
men are not prepared for teaching, it will be wasted 
on them. He was the Sower; He had spoken to 
men who were not in a condition of mental and 
spiritual fitness to hear Him; and so His teaching 
had borne little fruit. And therefore the moral is— 
till the ground, prepare the soil ; what profit is there 
in the sower going forth to sow till the rocks are 
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blasted away, the hard-trodden paths ploughed up, 
the thorns cut away, and the soil made soft and 
deep to receive the seed? It is the parable of 
patient preparation of the soil to receive the teaching 
of God’s Holy Spirit. 

Now you see why the parable of the sower is 
pre-eminently the parable for a school: it is the 
parable of education ; of preparing the ground for 
future rich harvests, 

Let us look into this a little more closely, and 
try to see things as they are. Ninety-nine hundredths 
of our work here as masters, and your mutual influ- 
ence as boys, consists not in sowing seed, but in 
preparing the soil; in endeavouring, that is, to train 
a character with such qualities as that the seed of 
high principle and religious motive may grow in it 
to some degree of perfection. What are the elements 
of such a character? Every one knows. They 
are the everyday virtues of a good public schoolboy 
—truthfulness, perseverance, intelligence, courage, 
obedience, public spirit, generosity, vigour of body, 
good temper, purity. Everything in our life and 
institutions, every act of every one of us, from the 
least to the greatest, that strengthens these elements 
in us, is doing the very work that Christ in this 
parable says must be done first—it is preparing the 
ground. If you, in your own self-imposed discipline, 
are thus training your own character in these manly 
and obvious virtues, you are doing this, but you are 
also affecting the general atmosphere of the school, 
and helping also to train others. 

The parable, then, is appropriate to all the healthy 
work of the school : its amusements, its studies, its 
social intercourse, its whole life, individual and 
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aggregate, its work of masters and of boys. It reminds 
us that the one central purpose that gives unity to 
our whole aims for the school is to prepare the 
ground. This is the reason for which we exist. 
First the blade, then the ear. After that the ripe 
corn in the ear. We do look for the blade and the 
ear. We do xzoft look for the ripe corn in the ear. 
The glory of a school is not its precocious saints, but 
its old members that show in later years the ripe 
fruits that later years bring, and thus prove that care 
was taken of the soil. 

We may well think also, as we look at that 
mosaic of the sower, what are the thorns and the 
rocks that we have to cut and clear away. They 
are not things outside us, they are all things zz 
ourselves —idleness, frivolity, impurity, irreverence, 
selfishness, and the like; these are the enemies of 
character. The parable bids us wage unceasing war 
with these, if we would let the good seed have a 
chance with us. “The sower soweth the word”: the 
great Sower, God, Christ, the Holy Spirit; it is not 
we who do this, or if so, only mediately and instru- 
mentally. It is God who puts into our hearts good 
desires ; it is ours to make it possible to bring them 
to good effect. Be it ours, then, to remove the rocks 
of hardness and stoniness and indifference, and to 
welcome tenderer and kinder impulses; to beware 
of distraction; to love quiet and peace; not 
to live in a whirl which kills thought; to avoid 
the superficiality and shallowness which feels 
an emotion, but has no depth of character or 
persistency. 

I think we all see that it is the parable of a 
school. That is the best school, and the best home, 
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or the best family, where this lesson of preparing the 
ground is best understood and most constantly acted 
on. Laut seminans ad seminandum. The Sower is 
at work sowing His seed ; let us hasten to prepare 
the ground for that divine seed, that even now He is 
showering down into our hearts. Let us care in- 
tensely about all the influences that are at work 
among us, watching any root of evil or carelessness, 
and removing it. Our school is our garden; and 
most of all, our own lives are our garden, and we 
must not let the weeds fill it. 

Not less appropriate is the parable as teaching 
us the work of a public school in the world. How 
are we, thus splendidly privileged, the happy members 
of this school, to play our proper part in Church and 
commonwealth? We cannot do much yet; but we 
must set the right ideal before us. And this parable 
speaks with a wisdom to which we may well listen. 
It says, work at preparing the soil. Make the con- 
ditions of life for your less fortunate brothers and 
sisters such that the seed which God sows may 
have a better chance. Year by year stream 
into our cities fresh generations of the young, 
each as fresh as in Eden itself, to be moulded, 
almost indefinitely, by what they find. It is not a 
secondary or unimportant work of the Church 
to try and make the next generation better off than 
the last. 

You know that we, as a school, have resolved to 
do something for the boys of Bristol. We are acting 
in the spirit of this parable ; removing thorns and 
rocks, and giving the seed a fair chance. There is 
much to be done. We shall find much that we can 
do, not by money and paid help, but by ourselves. 
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If we can find out—and I do not see who has better 
opportunities than we for finding out—how some- 
thing of the manly love of honourable games, and 
the respect for athletic skill, which is sometimes 
carried to excess in our own class, can be communi- 
cated to the class of working boys, we shall be con- 
ferring a benefit on all England. This is pioneering 
indeed. Nothing would so strike at the betting and 
gambling, the loafing and horseplay, the early smoking 
and drinking, which ruin so many of our working lads, 
as to give them some of our own love of our games, 
of our runs and cricket and football and gymnastics 
and volunteer corps, or of other pursuits and recrea- 
tions. Perhaps we have had for a generation rather 
too much enthusiasm for all this among ourselves, in 
order that its excess and exuberance may overflow 
for others. It would be as truly, and probably far 
more efficiently, acting in the spirit of this parable, 
for one of you to captain the cricket eleven or foot- 
ball fifteen of a Bristol working boys’ club, than if you 
took, or tried to take, with probably small success or 
none, a Bible-class with them, or tried other direct 
religious work. 

Let that mosaic speak to you and to your suc- 
cessors, and say, Go out into the world, and when- 
ever you have a chance, now or in later years, clear 
away obstacles to the higher and purer and worthier 
life of your fellows; improve the condition of life. 
God is sowing the seed, as He scatters His sun- 
shine and His raindrops; it is for us to prepare 
the soil. 

There is much that I have left unsaid; but 
I think you will be able to see in what sense 
the Parable of the Sower is the parable for a 
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school, as well as a parable for the whole Church 
of Christ. You know why it is read so often to 
us, and why it has been selected for our beautiful 
mosaic. 


15th June 1890. 


XXI 


ik MOLTO ON OURSGATEWAY 


‘“‘The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy coming in, from this 
time forth, and even for evermore.”—Ps. cxxi. 8 


OVER the gateway of the Tower there was carved 
last week in stone an inscription taken from the 
Vulgate translation of this verse, the words, Dominus 
custodtat introitum tuum et exitum tuum. 

In this form, as a prayer, these words will be read 
by thousands of future Cliftonians, decade after 
decade, and it may well be century after century ; 
and they will bear witness that we Cliftonians of 
to-day know that blessing and safety come from 
God only, and that we prayed for ourselves, and for 
them, that God would guard our going out and 
coming in for evermore. 

Can we do better to-day, on this our Commemora- 
tion Sunday, when old faces are seen among us, and 
our memories of the past are fresh; when our 
imaginations are carried forward to the distant 
future of this place, and we realize something of 
its permanence and high possibilities; while, too, 
there are still in our memories and hearts, and 
almost in our very ears, those wise and weighty words 
we heard yesterday on the duty of preserving the 
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religious continuity of life from age to age ;' can we 
do better to-day than turn to this ancient prayer and 
try to develope a part of its meaning. These grand 
and ancient words have come down to us from the 
distant past, tested by time, endeared by associations, 
the support of a hundred generations of men. Let 
us claim some part of our inheritance in them. 

We pray in the first place for protection in our 
daily life from bodily ill and harm. We perhaps 
scarcely realize how fragile a thing life is, and with 
what dangers on all sides we are surrounded. A 
mischance in the cricket or football-field, an over- 
strain in work or play, some one of the thousand 
things that might happen, and may happen, and 
behold the life is gone. It is, then, a prayer daily 
offered, and daily heard, that God will protect each 
of us in our going out and coming in. There are 
times at which, more than at others, men are sur- 
rounded with danger. It was, perhaps, at such a 
time, in the midst of national dangers, that the 
Psalm was written. And, perhaps, as years roll on, 
a time may come to our country when perils more 
visible and imminent may press on our successors, 
when the prayers of our Litany may rise naturally 
and fitly to their lips, “from plague, pestilence, and 
famine, from battle and murder, and from sudden 
death good Lord deliver us.” At such a time the 
words of our inscription will be a strength and 
comfort. Thus it will be, for all time, a prayer 
for protection in our daily life from every kind of 
harm. 

But it will have a further meaning in the hearts 
of some of us. There are two crises in the life of a 


1 Sermon by Rey. Charles Gore on Commemoration Day. 
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boy. One is the day on which, for the first time, a 
new boy enters the public school which is to be his 
home for so many of the years during which his 
character and principles are being formed. He 
comes in, a mere unit in presence of a crowd, he 
finds fixed habits, fixed traditions, a fixed tone, or 
what seem to him fixed; and sadly and strangely 
enough it is often the evil that thrusts itself first on 
his notice. Some coarseness or profanity of speech, 
some immorality or dishonesty or irreverence that he 
never dreamt of is forced upon him. Will he then 
stand true to the inner voice? May God guard the 
entrance of such a one into the school now and at all 
times, and give him courage to do the right, and the 
joy of finding out, as many of you have found out, 
that the evil is superficial and obtrusive, but is not 
deep-rooted, not necessary, not a part of the character 
of the school. Dominus custodiat introttum tuum 
may well be our prayer for every new boy. 

And the second crisis is when the boy leaves. 
Here within our circle you are sheltered and safe. 
You are protected more than you know by rules and 
customs that you do not transgress, You are not 
exposed to the worst temptations, of world, or flesh, 
or devil. You are helped by all that surrounds you. 
And therefore no one can bid farewell to a boy as he 
leaves this place without the anxious thought, Will 
he endure the trial of greater freedom and stronger 
temptations? Will he stand fast in his integrity ? 
May God guard each one of you as you leave. 
Dominus custodiat exitum tuum. 

But as you revolve the words in your mind, and 
the associations and far-off memories come up that 
each word brings, then perhaps another thought forms 
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itself. Custodiat, custodiat, what does this word 
mean? We pray that God will guard us, not from 
bodily ill alone, but from moral harm, from the deep 
debasement of some sins. How does God so act as 
the custos, or guardian, of the heart? Custodiat, 
custodiat ! The expression recalls the prayer that we 
use at the close of every service. Then we pray, 
“The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and 
love of God, and of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Do you happen to remember what that word eep is 
in the original? In the Greek it is dpovpyces; it 
shall guard, it shall keep watch and ward—in fact, 
custodiet— it shall be the armed and ever-vigilant 
garrison of the soul. The two prayers are linked by 
this word. Dominus custodiat—the peace of God 
keep your hearts. Both pray that God may be in 
our hearts; both teach us that the defence is more 
than a mysterious warding off of danger from without, 
it is also a defence within. If in our “hearts and 
minds” there is the knowledge of God, if the watch- 
man thus keep the city, then and then only are we 
safe. The kingdom of God, it tells us, is within ; 
it is no annihilation of dangers and enemies without; 
it is a power within that supports the soul unharmed. 
in the hours of danger. And thus it seems to me 
that the prayer which that inscription offers silently 
to heaven as it looks through the busy days on the 
stir that passes beneath it and around, and through 
the quiet nights as it looks only on the stars and the 
silent close, is, Lord, let Thy Spirit find an entrance 
into every heart, and rule therein, and thus do Thou 
keep them safe, in all their goings out and comings 
in. Dominus custodiat. This inscription becomes 
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as it were the voice of the very soul of this college, 
when we think of it as the great living entity that 
shall outlive us all; and it is a voice that silently 
breathes out a prayer for the one indwelling guardian 
of the soul, the Holy Spirit of God. 

There is yet another thought. Dominus custodiat. 
Dominus. Who is the Lord and God to whom we 
appeal? If the Jewish Psalmist who wrote that 
prayer had been so appealed to, he would have 
answered that it was that Jehovah who had brought 
Israel out of Egypt, with a mighty hand and stretched- 
out arm; who had been seen in the pillar of fire, and 
heard on Mount Sinai, and who drave out the heathen 
from before their face. But we will say that He is 
that Father in heaven whom all nations have sought 
for and worshipped under various names, and whom 
we begin to know as revealed in nature and in human 
‘hearts, and most of all unveiled to us in the person 
and words of Jesus Christ. In Him we have learnt 
that there does exist a perfect beauty of soul, and we 
know that this is but the expression in human form 
of the ideal of all the world, that Divine Spirit, that 
God from whom we come, and whose we are. It is 
that Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
each of us, that Divine Person whom in His essence 
we in our earthly life cannot see, but of whom we 
see the reflection in the face of Christ, and in all the 
Christlike souls of men; it is He to whom we pray 
that He will watch over us in all goings out and 
comings in. 

It is an exhaustless theme, this prayer Dominus 
custodiat, but I must add one more thought, which 
should never be absent. 

When Christ taught His disciples to pray, ie 
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taught them to pray only for such things as they 
could themselves assist in obtaining. He taught 
them to work as well as pray, daborare est orare. 
Every prayer we utter involves a duty. How shall 
we pray hallowed be Thy name, and not hallow it 
ourselves? how pray deliver us from evil, and then 
go recklessly into temptation, or fail to take thought 
for others? how pray for daily bread for ourselves 
and others, and be idle in earning it, or niggardly in 
relieving the needs of others ? 

So we cannot truly pray Dominus custodiat with- 
out there rising before us, simultaneously as with a 
flash, the duties that such a prayer involves, Do we 
pray God to guard us and all who surround us from 
evil and from every harm? Then truly this must be 
our own chief aim and work. How shall we best 
keep alive in our own hearts the fire of love and 
reverence and prayer that is the inner safeguard 
against all contagion and contamination? How 
shall we shield from evil, from the poison of secret 
sin, both our own generation and that which shall 
follow us, and leave a legacy of honour and straight- 
forwardness, and a sweet and true life? That prayer 
bids us all, each according to his power, guard by 
his own action the going out and coming in, the daily 
life of the school. It bids old members of the school 
remember the many influences they exert upon us by 
their example, their reputation, and their care for our 
honour. And we may take a yet wider reading of 
that prayer, and not limit it to those who bear our 
name. It bids us take thought for all whom we 
are taught to regard as brothers, for whom we may 
pray. 

I leave the theme unexhausted, almost untouched, 
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Inscribe the prayer on your memories and hearts as 
deeply and ineffaceably as it is cut in the stone. 
Make it the daily prayer in all its width and fulness 
for yourselves, for us, for all old members of our 
body, and for all to whom we may be brothers and 
friends in years to come. Dominus custodiat in- 
trowtum tuum et exitum tuum. 


29th June 1890. 


XXII 
OBEDIENCE TO THE HEAVENLY VISION 


‘* Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.”—AcTs xxvi. 19. 


SOME of you may possibly remember that I have 
already preached once or twice on this text. But 
what I shall say to-day is not likely to be a mere 
repetition of what was said before. Our visions are 
always changing: they are glimpses into an infinite, 
and we shall not exhaust them. You have forgotten 
my last sermons on this text, and you may forget 
this; but I hope you will not forget the central 
thought of the text, which is that all glimpses of 
duty and higher calls, however they come to us, are 
visions given us by God, visions in which Christ 
Himself appears to us ; and yet in this Case .asvin joe 
Paul’s, “not to be disobedient to the heavenly vision” 
is the one sole path to worthiness of life, and heaven 
itself. If you carry with you through the coming 
years the memory of the words, “not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision,” I can trust you to find many an 
application for them. 

Remember alse that it is not saints and heroes 
alone who are privileged to see visions ; it is ordinary 
folk like ourselves who hear these voices from heaven 
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and these calls to duty. Men become heroes and 
saints, in God’s eyes if not in men’s, by obeying 
those calls. Father Damien was not a saint when he 
went to Molokai, nor Livingstone a hero when he 
went to Africa. The visions came to them when 
they were as undistinguished as ever. But then 
they obeyed the call: and still to-day men obey the 
call: Barecid 

Also remember that such visions are given to the 
young. I do not mean actual visions that affect our 
eyes; I mean thoughts, questionings, aspirations, 
glimpses of the right, remonstrances against wrong, 
which are all revelations of possibilities. Very often 
young people do not speak of them; and often, if 
they do, older people treat such suggestions as un- 
practical and absurd ; for there are few things that 
the stupid world more enjoys than finding a flame of 
young enthusiasm, and then turning on its watering- 
pot to quench the flame. But some such flames 
survive the world’s watering; and they herald new 
eras of progress. 

Let me remind you of one such flame to give 
definiteness to our thoughts ; let me remind you of 
the story of Tyndale. He was the first to translate 
and print and publish the Bible in English. When 
he went from Oxford to Cambridge to study Greek 
under Erasmus, nearly four hundred years ago, the 
Bible was practically a book unknown to the nation. 
You may have seen quoted Tyndale’s famous saying 
to a priest: “If God spare my life, I will cause a boy 
that driveth the plough to know more of Scripture 
than thou doest.” This was his vision, and he was 
not disobedient to it. He gave his own generation 
the Bible, and he did more; by the simplicity and 
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charm he gave to his version, he made the Bible 
popular and not literary; he made it for ever the 
book of the people. It was a vision inconceivable, 
and wicked in the eyes of his coevals; and they 
thought they did God service when they burned him 
at the stake. But his vision has come to pass, and 
his prayer that God would open the King of England’s 
eyes was granted. 

Do you think that history is closed? that all 
interesting events happened long ago? Do you 
think that St. Paul had indeed a cause worth living 
and dying for, to tell the whole world that they were 
the sons of God and brothers of Christ ; and that 
Tyndale, and others of the great men whom we revere, 
had a cause worth living and dying for; but that 
now there are no more visions, that the last interest- 
ing page in history is turned, and that we must go 
on as we are till the end of all things? 

It may be so; but I confess I think quite the 
reverse. The rate of change increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio. We have seen in our island-history 
vast changes in the religious condition of the people, 
and in their political condition ; and the vision of 
to-day seems to me to be that of an improved social 
life, a social life so indefinitely improved as to be 
almost revolutionised. 

But the important thing is not what I think, but 
what your dreams and visions may be, and what your 
persistency and courage in obedience to those visions. 
The Utopias you form will affect your practice, and 
it is your Utopias and your courage that will make the 
new age. All that we can do for the future is to try 
and see the world with your young eyes, feel for it 
with your young hearts, show you your own visions, 
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even if we have to depend on ourselves for the 
expression of those visions. All we can do is to 
teach you that if God be for you none can be 
against you, and to know this truth ourselves. 

It is surely then a reasonable and attainable ideal 
that the religious enthusiasm and seriousness which 
has done so much for England, and its political and 
practical genius, should be applied persistently and 
whole-heartedly to making our national life worthier 
and more beautiful. It is a reasonable and attain- 
able ideal that the whole nation should be inspired 
by a sort of passion, philosophical, religious, political, 
poetical, for a beautiful social life; a resolution to 
expel at once the squalor and the luxury, the misery 
on one hand, the senseless private expenditure on the 
other, and the brutal mutual indifference. We see a 
vision of an everyday patriotism, a splendid civic 
spirit, a temper that can only enjoy what it shares 
with many. It is a vision of a society regenerated 
morally as well as socially, endowed with the power 
which new hopes and aims and a united purpose 
can give. Tyndale gave us an English Bible ; we 
want some one now, we want tens of thousands now, 
who shall teach us to read it aright ; to separate its 
essence from its form, and make the people under- 
stand what is the kingdom of God and of Christ. 
Could we but see it, and show it, all the world would 
be ravished by an ardour to win that kingdom. 

Human society ought to be the most beautiful 
thing in the world, and it must become so. Man is 
at the head of creation. And human society is not 
yet the most beautiful thing in the world, despite its 
capacities. We go out from city streets to country 
lanes or the open downs, and as we look on the 
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loveliness of hills, hedges, and trees and flowers, we 
say with a sigh, “God made the country and man 
made the town.” This contrast ought to be impos- 
sible. God made the men and women and children 
—and they are the town—and they are the most 
beautiful things he has made. What can compare 
in its possibilities with a child? By as vast an 
interval as separates a man from a cowor a daisy, so 
far ought human society in its loveliness to surpass a 
farmyard ora hayfield. It is an imperfect, if not a 
spurious, delight in nature that does not see its crown 
and glory in man. It is not a part of the eternal 
laws of nature or of God that any fraction of human 
society should be unlovely. The same beautiful life 
is possible to all, that is now seen in scattered homes, 
whether mansions or cottages. It is possible to all, 
for we know that there is a possible Christ in every 
human heart. 

Plato, in one of those pregnant sayings of his, 
remarks that if men and women of education were 
tavern-keepers or hucksters, these occupations would 
be delightful. It is what men are that makes their 
occupations honourable or the reverse. It still 
astonishes us to find a journeyman shoemaker to 
be a thorough gentleman, or to find a true lover of 
nature and a poet in a man whose hands are hardened 
and discoloured by toil. It will not astonish our 
children. Moses, in a sort of dream of the impos- 
sible, wished that all the Lord’s people might be 
prophets. But it is our serious ideal of life that all 
our people, who are as truly the Lord’s people as ever 
were the Jews, should enjoy to perfection that beauti- 
ful life which liberty and industry and love and 
education—all in the spirit of the Lord—alone can 
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give. Such is the ideal of to-day, forming itself 
in your generation; and perhaps he is the most 
practical worker in the field of social politics who 
most distinctly puts before himself a true ideal. We 
cannot precipitate actual changes; they come as men 
change ; and the way to change men is to change 
their ideals. I do not ask you now to do something ; 
I ask you to think something, to be something, to 
lift your eyes, as Plato would say, to the vision of 
the city in the heavens on which our life should be 
modelled ; or in other words, to see man redeemed 
and glorified in Christ, as St. Paul would say. 

To turn for one moment from that vision to things 
on earth, some of you will perhaps have connected 
what I have been saying with the work we have been 
attempting, and of which, during the last few days, 
the history has been placed in your hands. Yes ; 
that work has been guided by some such ideal as I 
have described, and our history compels us to think 
how a town population ought to be equipped to 
enable them to win all the possible refinement and 
beauty of life; it forces on us how little has been 
done, how much may be done, and how well it is worth 
doing. It at once stimulates action, and prevents 
the smallest vanity, or over-estimate of the little that 
we may have helped to do. 

And now you are taking up a new work ; and it 
is you, thank God, not I, who are taking it up; and 
it is well to know what you are aiming at. You 
mean to make all the boys whom you touch into—I 
can only use one word—gentlemen. That means a 
good deal. And finally, all the boys of this city and 
country are to be young English gentlemen. A 
factory boy may be a gentleman. Why not? We 
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shall not succeed in my day or yours ; but it is no 
greater revolution than has happened ere now, and 
that, and nothing less, is your aim if we are to carry - 
out our old purpose that the city of Bristol shall be the 
better for our presence. We begin in a small way 
with a camp of fifty boys.! But who knows what the 
end shall be? 

Lastly, I ask you each to remember that a high 
personal ideal in all of us is indispensable. What must 
we ourselves be? What ought we to be who enjoy 
this beautiful life into which we have been dropped ? 
Among all your visions let there be one of what you 
yourself may be—<“ according to the grace that is 
given unto you,’—and let no laziness or weariness, no 
world or flesh or devil, tempt you to be disobedient to 
that heavenly vision. Lift up your hearts even unto 
the Lord Himself, and do not waste the splendour of 
the life he gives you. 


* Ten of our boys and one master took a camp of fifty Bristol 
working boys for 2 week to the coast of Somersetshire near Burnham, 
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XXIII 


Pit UNITY. OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


a Holy Father, keep through Thine own name those whom Thou hast 
given Me, that they may be one, as We are.”—JOHN xvii. II. 


‘Ir is my custom to say a few words on the last 
Sunday to those who are leaving, and it needs no 
explanation why I do so to-day with a fulness of 
sympathy that I never had before. It makes all the 
difference in the world whether an officer says to his 
men go on, or whether he says come on. It makes 
all the difference in the world whether a preacher 
says do as I tell you, or do as I do. 

And so now there is all the difference in the world 
between picturing the feelings of one whose roots are 
being torn up, or, to drop metaphor, trying to sym- 
pathise with one who is going to new scenes and a 
new act of life, and myself feeling the uprooting and 
the loss of the daily presence of old friends, and the 
inability to outline one’s future mental and spiritual 
environment. 

But it is to you and of you that I would speak, 
and not of myself. 

I shall speak of one or two great truths which our 
Clifton life ought to have taught us, and which I hope 
we shall carry with us. You need them just as much 
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as I do, and not more, and we shall be of some use 
wherever we go if we can keep them always with us. 

First in our life comes the family; the love and 
care of father and mother, the concentration of 
interests in our own small circle. We are the people 
we think of. The world is divided into two classes : 
ourselves, the little family circle, and the rest of the 
world ; and of the two divisions, the smaller one, 
ourselves, generally is much the most important in 
our eyes. Happy indeed the family which is so 
united and so loving that the “ourselves” includes 
them all. It raises us above absolute egotism. It 
is egotism @ deux, or a trois, or perhaps an egotism 
a ax. 

Then comes another stage in the widening of the 
sympathies, at any rate of some boys. It is a stage 
which is rarely offered to girls, and the loss to more 
than half our English race from this fact is simply | 
incalculable. Girls, too, often remain, quite uncon- 
scious of all they are missing, in the state of family 
egotism. And it is only to some boys that this 
privilege is given. To all those boys who are turned 
out to find their daily earning at twelve or thirteen, 
and who lead the life Canon Talbot so graphically 
described to us the other day, what theory of life 
can there be except absolute egotism. It is verily 
Athanasius contra mundum, where it is not faith but 
bread that is at stake. And this is the case with about 
nineteen boys out of twenty. Does one in twenty 
then get the wider view? No. Of this twentieth 
who get something of a prolonged and higher educa- 
tion, how many come from homes where the total 
influence is summed up in the words “Get on, get 
on! you must fight your way.” That is the only 
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gospel that is preached to boys in many a home— 
rem, St possis vecte, si non, guocungue modo rem. 
And how many of these are at schools where this 
gospel is reinforced, and where, too, the circumstances 
of the boy are such that the truth of that gospel is 
undeniable and patent, and the incompleteness of it 
escapes notice. It is a half truth, and half truths 
are sometimes worse than lies. How can any boy 
escape the effect of such daily and hourly teaching? 
by example, by tradition, by precept, added to 
natural instinct. The world is the great sophist that 
corrupts most of us, as Plato tells us. 

But there are a few, and you are of the - few, to 
whom a wider view of human sympathy and life has 
been opened. You cannot, and in fact you do not, 
ever again put just yourself in one scale of the 
balance and let it outweigh in your interest all the 
rest; you care for more than your home. You 
have learnt to care for a great community. No one 
who comes among us, be he master or boy, man or 
woman, employer or employed, but feels as his own 
or her own the love and the life of this school. The 
little boy in the preparatory school is as proud of us 
as the head of the school, though with the pride of 
a child, and none of the anxieties of responsibility ; 
our sergeants and servants, when they have been with 
us a little time, would make sacrifice for this place, 
and jealously guard its honour as truly as would our 
masters. We have all learned the civic life. And 
you in particular, unless there is an unusual hard- 
ness, or narrowness, or frivolity, or egotism ingrained 
in you; or unless you bring an incurably vulgar 
nature, not susceptible to outside influences, you all 
enlarge your sympathies. Now it is “ our house,” or 
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still better, far better, it is “our school” contra 
mundum. You have learned the great, the invalu- 
able, indescribable lesson of brotherhood. 

Am I romancing? Has not this place done this 
for many of you—-for our masters, for their families, 
for our servants, as well as our boys. Go back, I 
ask you elder boys, go back in imagination to what 
you were when you came among us, and see how 
you are changed. See how anything that affects the 
community affects us each and all, and compare that 
with the languid interest we took before. 

You then are among the privileged few, shall we 
say one in a thousand, who have had wise homes 
and comparative ease of circumstances, and school in- 
fluences which have widened your horizon, and freed 
you from the egotism I spoke of. 

And what use will you make of this lesson? It 
is to alter your theory of life, and therefore your 
mode of life, your thoughts, and inner nature. It is 
the lesson of the Latin poet, 22h humani a te alienum 
putare. I have said this sort of thing before, but it 
is necessary to repeat oneself ; for this is the special 
and distinctive truth which is moulding our whole 
Christianity of to-day, and will, I trust, transform it 
from the somewhat mean and selfish form, so unlike 
that of Christ himself, that it has taken in the 
popular religious apprehension. 

When you can pass from these humble and 
transient manifestations of public spirit, by which 
God teaches you, to the great lesson of the Gospel 
“yeare all one in Christ Jesus” ; when you can pray 
as Christ prayed, that we all may be one; then 
indeed you see the world in a new light. You begin 
to get some glimpse of what the world shall be when 
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it is transformed by the spirit of Christ. We get 
such glimpses of this when we see how people love 
one another. Why should not villages and towns 
and dioceses and countries, why should not parties 
and sects and churches love one another? When this 
comes, then the work of Christ will be done on earth, 
and not till then. 

You scarcely know till you leave this place, and 
leave it full of its spirit and teachings, what a lesson 
it teaches. Here you see writ small what one day 
the world shall see writ large—‘“ye are all one in 
Jesus Christ.” With many faults in us all, and with 
some spirits among us which move apart and in 
isolation uninfluenced by the sympathy of the rest, 
still we are one in Christ Jesus, in a very real sense ; 
and there does not exist yet on the face of the earth 
any other body or society that has so real a unity. 
Archbishop Benson said the other day that no institu- 
tion had done so much for true religion as the public 
schools: a weighty testimony and a remarkable one. 
It shows what the Archbishop means by religion, as 
well as what he thinks of public schools. I know 
what I am leaving—a body responsive to a touch, to 
a word ; a body that moves all together like a cloud 
in the sky ; a body of vigorous, hearty, manly boys 
and masters, not enslaved by an iron system, or 
dominated by an overmastering will, but bound 
together by a community of purpose and the silken 
ties of honourable memories, traditions, and common 
ideals. It is a blessed and glorious privilege to 
belong to such a place. But now I, and many of 
you, are going to very different spheres. Let us 
take with us this ideal. Why should not, in their 
various degrees, the new societies into which we are 
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each going be inspired with something of the same 
feeling of unity. You young soldiers may create it 
in your regiments—it has been done ere now—by 
the true care of officers for men. You young manu- 
facturers may create it among your employés. If 
you want to learn how, go to Halifax, and see what 
three Clifton boys have done there. You young 
clergy too may do it in your parishes, and if you 
want examples you will find one within three miles of 
this College, and in many another parish in England. 
Young solicitors and the like may learn from a good 
many O.C.’s and others how to gather round them 
clusters and groups, the nuclei of groups still larger 
that are yet to be, the harbingers and heralds and the 
creators of the happiness that shall one day prevail. 
But note well—it is a unity in Christ Jesus. I can- 
not too strongly express to you my conviction, founded 
on observation directed to this very point, and opposed 
to theories and even hopes which I once entertained, 
that it is religion, and not only religion, but the 
religion of which Christ is the Teacher and the 
Master, which alone can unite the hearts and souls 
of men. It is no use to say, “ Look how little Christ 
has done to unite men in the last eighteen centuries.” 
In the first place, Christ has done an immense work in 
uniting them ; and in the next place, we have no right 
to confuse the Christianity of to-day, meagre, individ- 
ualistic, and opinionated, with the Christianity that 
shall be when men rise to the stature of the fulness 
of Christ. We are all parts, units, stages in one 
grand development towards this: we are the body of 
Christ, growing up into His mind; and the supreme 
duty of each of us is to contribute all he can to that 
growth. It is along this line and no other that the world 
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is moving on. Set your affection therefore on things 
above ; keep splendid and large hopes in your mind. 
It is the only way to walk worthily in this world, to 
have your eyes fixed on aims which are so high as to 
seem unworldly. You must steer by the stars, and 
then God leads you right. 

Hold, therefore, firmly your great faith: the faith 
in God, the Father of man; your faith in Christ, 
their Redeemer, their Guide, their Saviour, their 
Example; faith in the Holy Spirit, in the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit, the sharing the same 
divine Spirit, which binds us all in the great unity 
in Christ. You will suffer intellectual doubts, of 
course, but you may keep this great faith ; you 
will be pulled this way and that by temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil ; but through them 
all you may keep this great faith, and then if you 
fall you shall not be utterly cast down. Let us 
exchange our prayers, I for you, and you for me, that 
we may do our best, wherever God calls us, for this 
unity in Christ Jesus. 


27th July 1890. 


v.O.OO\s 


SCHOOL LIFE AS A HELP 
‘* Fervent in spirit.’—Rom. xii. rr. 


HE must be of a singularly unimpressible nature, 
whether man or boy, who can witness a sight like 
this, however familiar, the assembling of a great 
school, without very deep feeling. It may not 
easily find expression in words ; it may be, and I 
think it often is, an unconscious emotion, of which 
we do not really know the power till long afterwards. 
But we feel it, nevertheless, and it makes its mark 
on us. And when we have left this place, the 
memory of these meetings, and the sight of this 
chapel will come back to us as one of the powers of 
our life. Only yesterday I received a letter from an 
old member of the school, full of loyalty to the place, 
speaking of the pride in our name, and the wish 
to be worthy of it, and recalling, in just the natural 
and simple terms that I like best to read, what are 
still among his memories of this chapel : a few words 
on the first day of a term, and his last service ; the 
Parable of the Sower, the farewell] hymn, and the 
last look at the sun shining into the chapel. And 
yet he tells me that he scarce felt it at the time. 
And so it occurs to me to think whether we could 
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not do more to open your eyes—whether words could 
not be said which should better interpret your life 
and open your soul to all the influences for good. 
Perhaps we take too much for granted, and assume 
that you can all see and feel what seems to us so 
obvious. Possibly, on the other hand, the feeling 
must be a dumb and unconscious streaming in of in- 
fluence, like the love of Nature herself, and possibly 
no words would help that influence any more than 
we can accelerate your growth. Of course we know 
that it is not only by spoken words that the soul 
and mind are trained: a thousand unseen, unspoken 
influences from God and man conspire, of which our 
spoken words are but one. 

Let me, however, try and put before you ove of 
the thoughts suggested by our reassembling. It is 
exactly the opposite of that which most parents feel 
when they bring their boys and commit them to the 
vast unknown world of a public school. The thought 
often most prominent in the mind of even a careful 
and wise father is that he is sending his son into 
a place of unknown trials and temptations to evil, 
where he will be well tested to see what metal he is 
of. His temper, his self-control, his industry, his 
honesty, his purity of soul, his love of home, his 
fidelity to his principles, will all be tested. It will 
be a place, he sees, of trial. 

Now the thought that is most prominent in my 
mind, and I would like you to transfer to your own, 
is that it is a place where you get all sorts of /elp 
to goodness and nobleness of life. It zsa place of 
trial, and trial is necessary and good for us all. 
Count it all joy, says St. James, when ye fall into 
divers temptations. But it is far more true to say 
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that it is a place of help to nobleness of life. And 
the spirit in which to approach it is the resolve to 
make the best of all these helps. 

I am going to speak of some very obvious helps 
that school gives us. For example, it is plain that 
regular work and regular life are a very great help. 
You know that if life were all holidays you would 
be demoralised : nothing would be done ; you would 
lack fibre and self-discipline ; you would be useless 
members of society, not fitting yourself to do any 
active service. You know too that even the pleasures 
of holidays would cease to please. They are a 
charming interlude: they would not make the regular 
routine of life. Now, if you see and feel this to be 
true, it is a great incentive to punctual industry. It 
may help you to try to work cordially wth your 
masters, not to take the attitude of being dragged 
along by them. We are all here for your good: 
the object for which this school exists is that you 
shall all be trained in body and mind and spirit for 
the highest service of our country and our God; 
that you shall become the very best of which you 
are capable. But this requires the very best power 
of your mind. It is a folly that you will regret all 
your life, an irreparable folly, for a young boy to be 
slovenly and idle, and just to scramble through his 
life here with the least possible expenditure of in- 
telligence, shirking all sedfdiscipline. I say that if 
you once grasp the thought that school is an enormous 
help to all that is best in you; if you once realize 
that you are surrounded with all sorts of intellectual 
forces and opportunities and advantages, you would 
spring to the side of these forces: you would Savana 
see, it is not my masters who must make me work 
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and keep me up to the mark; it is I who must suck 
their brains, must get out of them all I can; I must 
work with them, and love my work, and outrun their 
effort for me. So you will see that all our com- 
petition and reports home, all our various intel- 
lectual societies, our libraries, and other school 
institutions, are based on the principle that you 
desire opportunities for self-improvement. You may 
depend upon it you can learn, when you once resolve 
to learn, far more than any master, or any number 
of masters, can teach you. It all depends on the 
attitude of mind of the learner. Little good comes 
to any one who practically sits down before his 
master, or, I may add, before the preacher, and says, 
“T am here, for I can’t help it; teach me if you can, 
but learn voluntarily I will not.” No; your mind 
must go out to meet his ; you must seek for learning 
and thought, and you must hive and store all you 
find. You must constantly make yourself alert. 
You are surrounded by helps of all kinds to intel- 
lectual alertness. 

Again, what boundless helps school-life affords 
for the necessary discipline of temper, for enabling 
you to live with your equals, for bearing the little 
troubles of life lightly, for strengthening your courage, 
kindness, justice, love of fair play. There is no place 
in the world like school for learning the sterling 
worth of character. It is something more than 
gifts, whether of physical strength, or cleverness, or 
brilliancy: you cannot define it, but you know it, 
and you silently regard it. School of course has its 
temptations, but it offers a hundredfold more helps. 
How impossible do small acts of meanness become 
at school, from the publicity of life; how certain 
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are dishonesty and cheating to bring disgrace ; how 
certain is coarse or low talk to throw you into a 
low and undesirable set. The wholesome verdict of 
society, in such a school as this, is all in favour of 
true manliness and the best qualities ; and no one of 
us is above being influenced by the verdict of society. 
The verdict of society here is not perfect, far from it. 
There are points on which it is your duty persistently 
to raise it; but which of us would not say that on 
the whole the verdict of society, and the discipline it 
brings, has been a help and not a hindrance? What 
a help our friends are to us in maintaining self- 
respect. Many a boy and man has been saved by 
his friends, 

I have spoken of the help you get to regularity, 
and self-discipline, and to intelligent industry, and 
of the help you get to all the virtues of manliness, 
Is there anything else? Ves. There is a more 
important help still, which you can get nowhere but 
at school. It is the love that almost all of you, may 
I not say all of you, involuntarily get for the school 
itself. This love for an abstraction, an ideal, is one 
of the vast spiritual powers in life. It is far greater 
than your love for a person. It is the beginning of 
all sorts of nobleness. You come here, mere common- 
place isolated units, neither better nor worse than 
tens of thousands of boys of your age elsewhere ; 
and soon on all, or very nearly all, this place begins 
to lay its hand, and to gather you to its heart. You 
begin to have a genuine loyalty to your house. I 
don’t think much of any boy who would not do 
anything in his power for the honour of his house. 
Who does not value a school - prize or an athletic 
honour more for his house than himself? and who 
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would not feel the more keenly any disgrace that 
befell him, because it would cast a slur on his 
house ? 

And as you soon learn the immense power over 
you for good which the love of this abstraction, the 
house, exercises on you, so after a short time, when 
you have grasped the idea of the school as a whole, 
this greater abstraction, the school, draws from you 
a still greater love, and exercises on you a still 
greater power for good. I think few of us know 
what this power is till we have gone from it, or are 
on the point of going, and it acts as a memory. 
But we do begin to feel it even now, and if we 
yielded ourselves more to its influence, and especially 
if we persistently let it control our conduct, stimulate 
our energies, and rouse us from our sloth, we should 
make this abstraction, this love of an ideal school, 
an altogether overpowering influence for good. It 
is one of God’s ways of educating us. 

Let me tell you what I mean. Thirty years 
ago this school was not. There were other great 
schools in England, each with its own individual 
and traditional character. And then this place was 
created. From the beginning those who moulded 
its young life set before themselves a standard to be 
attained different in some respects from that of any 
other school. It was a very high standard, and I 
could not pass on that standard a graver censure 
than to say that it had been attained. It has not 
been attained. It has never been attained. It 
never will be attained. But the attempt to attain it 
has ennobled all who have shared in that attempt, 
and has marked us with a character which it is our 
chief duty to maintain and improve. By it we 
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have won a place among the great schools of the 
country. 

It is the vision of the ideal which marks the great 
man. Failure is no crime: it is the acquiescence in 
low ideals which is criminal. All the best and last- 
ing influences in the world are due to the men who 
see, and keep before their eyes, the vision of some 
perfection ; to the men who are not disobedient to 
that heavenly vision when once seen. And so we 
do well to idealize our past, short though it is, by 
identifying it with the high aims of its founders, and 
forgetting all its shortcomings. The Clifton College — 
which we love is not walls and towers, is not men 
and boys, is not even memories; it is the vision of 
a perfect school, to which in some humble fashion we 
all try to make this place approximate. The ideal 
school, the Clifton College “in the heavens,” which 
commands our service and our love, is one that we 
can never wholly realize because we all, masters and 
boys alike, are full of imperfections and weaknesses, 
still more full of indolence and faithlessness. But to 
fix our eyes on that ideal is in itself a power that 
overcomes many imperfections ; it overcomes, if any- 
thing will overcome, that indolence and acquiescence 
in commonplace which is always creeping upon us ; 
it shames us, or it spurs us, into ever-fresh activities 
and hopefulness; it makes each of us in his own 
sphere self-reliant and active and keen, instead of 
vaguely laying the blame on others when any failure 
occurs. ‘To keep before our eyes this high standard 
of intelligence and industry, of hearty co-operation 
between masters and boys, of high tone of manners, 
and honesty, and reverence ; to cherish public spirit, 
the spirit, that is, which vigorously and individually 
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supports all the school institutions, and thinks little 
of personal sacrifice and inconvenience when they 
are necessary for a public good; these are the 
powers of a school ideal. And to connect this with 
what I said at first, I want you to feel what an 
immense help this is to personal goodness. Here 
is an influence you cannot get at home, and one to 
which only the coldest and most ungenerous natures 
at school are not susceptible. It does day by day 
before our eyes bring out a great deal that is most 
manly, most public-spirited. There is scarcely any 
influence so powerful for making strong and useful 
characters as this love of the school, this cherishing 
of the school ideal. 

And its effect by no means ends here. You rise 
from one form of public spirit to another ; from the 
love of one abstraction to another ; and so any one 
of you who here puts a curb on all his natural. lazi- 
ness and selfishness and cynicism, who will refrain 
from a wrong or vulgar act because it would disgrace 
the school, and is enthusiastic and generous and 
eager, when he goes away he transfers his love to his 
new surroundings ; it is my greatest joy to see and 
hear of such men. He is a leader at his college, in 
his regiment, in his parish; he transfers his loyalty 
to his camp, his city, his church, and his country. 
His training in public spirit here has initiated him 
into the mysteries of public spirit. And public spirit 
is the source of virtue and usefulness, and of endless 
happiness never dreamed of by lesser souls who 
sleep in their poor individualism. 

Leave then behind you now all that is unworthy 
and childish ; all the small shirkings of duty, whether 
in work or play; all secret and underhand wrong- 
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doing; all meannesses and petty selfishnesses. Think 
whether you cannot do more to make yourself worthy 
of this place, and to raise it still higher. Value its 
good name, and let your pride in it take the form 
not of foolish swagger, but of resolution that you will 
be worthy of it. 

May God grant that through this term we may be 
kept from all sin and evil, may be diligent and loyal 
in our lives; that we may see the inspiring vision of 
a school as it might be, and keeping that vision ever 
before us as the unattained goal of our efforts, work 
for it, pray for it, think for it, every day we live. 
And may all the influences of this chapel, our prayers, 
our psalms, and hymns, the tones of which will float 
in our memories in far-off years, our kneeling side by 
side at our Holy Communion in memory of that 
Master whom we have promised to serve ; may the 
words spoken to you, by others and myself, all con- 
spire to help you to consecrate your life even now to 
the service of God, by playing your part honourably 
and generously and strenuously in this school where 
He has placed you. With such high aims as these 
let us go out from our chapel, and enter on the busy 
life of this term, and make stepping-stones of that 
life to rise to higher things. 


20th September 1890. 


XXV 


COoRISD BEFORE THE DOCTORS 
«<The child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem,”—LUKE ll. 43. 


I HAVE not yet spoken to you about the subject of 
the mosaic reredos! in our chapel: and yet, as you 
may imagine, it is placed there not as a mere 
ornament of art and colour, but that it may silently, 
as years pass on, convey certain lessons to you who 
look on it, and to your successors. Below the mosaic, 
and behind the table, are some words inscribed, 
which will rarely, if ever, be seen, and need not be 
seen, for the picture teaches its own lesson; but I 
can quote those words to you, or rather a part of 
them. 

The mosaic is placed there “ vobis, pueri, qui 
in hoc sacello Deum colitis hanc tabellam quo magis 
corde teneatis Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum 
atque Exemplar ”—this is all I need repeat; it tells 
you that the picture is there to help you to keep 
fixed in your heart the image of Jesus, our Master 
and Example. 

I shall not exhaust in one short sermon the lessons 
which this picture may convey. It will speak in one 
way to one heart, in another to another. True art is 

1 Fyom a design by Holman Hunt. 
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as inexhaustible as nature itself ; one is always seeing 
some new truth, some new correspondence between 
visible form and the seeing mind. And the lessons 
of sacred art, that bring before us in some visible 
shape the memory or image of the objects of our 
reverence and worship, will necessarily be limited only 
by our power of learning. When we have fathomed 
the depth and mystery and beauty and divinity of 
the life of Christ on earth, then we shall be able to 
exhaust all that a picture like this has to teach. 
Beauty is of itself an inexhaustible lesson. 

But I may speak on one or two obvious points. 
And before speaking of the subject, I will speak of 
the treatment. You will all have noticed that this 
is less conventional than is usual in art when applied 
to sacred subjects. There has been on the part of 
the artist an earnest endeavour to reproduce the 
scene exactly as it might have actually presented 
itself. Every figure is intended for some historic 
personage ; every detail of dress and scroll and adjunct 
is scrupulously studied. Every face is different and 
individualised, This is in marked contrast with the 
ordinary treatment in painted windows or in mosaics, 
In them the figures and countenances and symbols 
are all conventional. There is a saintly type to 
which all conform, but there is nothing individual in 
them. 

Now there is a reason for this. The treatment 
reflects the accurate, inquiring, historical, and scien- 
tific spirit of our time. Nothing is more characteristic 
of our age ot Christianity than the determination to 
know the truth about it. All the Biblical criticism 
and the historical investigations into the origin of 
Christianity, about which you will one day hear so 
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much, arise from the resolve to know how our Bible 
came into existence; who really are the authors of 
the books it contains ; when they were written ; how 
far they are historical; there is the further resolve, if 
it be possible, to reproduce before the eyes of our 
mind and heart, the very figure of Jesus Christ as 
He lived and taught. To attain this end every 
fragment of literature, Gentile and Jewish, is ran- 
sacked and combined; and slowly there is rising 
before the minds of the scholars of our age, and 
preparing for the whole Christian public of the next 
age, a truer and simpler image of our Master than we 
used to possess. We are going behind the Church, 
as St. Paul went behind the law, to understand the 
revelation of God in Christ. Now art ought to 
reflect this characteristic of our age; it too ought to 
combine consummate reverence with truthfulness: it 
should aim, as criticism aims, at presenting Christ 
before us as He really was. That is the aim of 
nineteenth-century sacred criticism, and that should 
be the aim of nineteenth-century sacred art. 

The one exception in the mosaic is the use of the 
numbus or glory round the head of our Lord. That 
is, of course, purely conventional, and in a mere 
picture might be dispensed with ; but no one will 
consider that to be out of place in a chapel which is 
consecrated not only to the study, but also to the 
worship of Christ. Moreover, it is used to indicate 
the Christ. It is not in the power of art to impart 
to any form or face such unearthly loveliness and 
separateness as in our natural reverence we demand 
for the representation of our Saviour. 

I lay stress on this realistic but reverential treat- 
ment. It is a lesson to us how to study the Bible 
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whether as teachers or learners. I have no fear of 
further knowledge. While the knowledge is being 
matured, we shall, of course, have many wild and 
untenable theories on the one side and on the other ; 
destructive criticisms as untenable as purely conserva- 
tive defences; the pendulum swinging from one 
extreme to the other; and a slight acquaintance 
with the progress of critical knowledge confirms this 
expectation. But the total result already is, in the past, 
and cannot fail to be with ever-increasing completeness 
in the future, to clear Christianity from its perishing, 
transient, and mythological elements, to bring out 
Christianity as the personal religion of Jesus Christ, 
the visible ideal of the relation between man and 
God. If this picture, by its realism and its reverence 
combined, leads you and your successors into the 
right attitude towards the study of the Gospels, it 
will have done part of the work it is intended to do. 

Another thought it will not fail to convey to you 
is this. The attitude of Christ is expressive of 
humble docility before His teachers; His counten- 
ance tells us at once of thought and joy and earnest- 
ness and modesty. He has not yet, indeed, been 
called to His high work; not yet been baptized of 
John in Jordan; nor yet have the heavens been 
opened to shower down on Him the Spirit from on 
high. He is not yet the “ Man of sorrows,” or bearing 
the burden of a world’s sins. But He is preparing 
for His work ; and with all His consummate natural 
gifts and graces with which He was endowed at 
birth, He is before the doctors, hearing them and 
asking them questions with reverence and teachable- 
ness, and the expectation of learning. 

Each age has something to teach the next. 
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There is sometimes among clever boys a spirit of 
indocility, as if wisdom began with them, and as if 
they had nothing to learn. Among clever boys, I 
said, but there are qualities higher than cleverness ; 
and where there is depth and insight and prophetic 
power, there modesty and reverence for age will not 
be wanting. 

Further, the sight of our Lord in His position as a 
learner before the Rabbis links His teaching to that 
of the past ; reminds us that He came not to destroy 
but to fulfil; it preserves the continuity of religious 
thought ; bids us look for the germs of Christ’s 
teaching in the soil of Judaism. It unites, moreover, 
the divine and the human; He who was to speak 
with divine authority, yet in all things was made like 
unto His brethren. He was to alter Judaism, to 
reform it, to put into it an entirely new spirit, a 
leaven, as He said, which would work till the whole 
was leavened; but He began by humbly studying 
the religion He was to transform. He was not of 


“that rufhan band who 
Come to reform where ne’er they came to pray.” 


And if there is a lesson to us in the reverent 
docility of the boy Jesus, there is an equal lesson in 
the reverence of the Rabbis. There is a grave irony 
in the picture: Simeon ben Hillel is questioning and 
teaching Jesus, who will soon be acknowledged as 
the Christ. He is all unconsciously teaching One 
who will soon infinitely surpass him, One whose 
name is above every name, while he himself is for- 
gotten except by a few students of the bypaths of 
Jewish literature. 1 cannot look at that picture 
without the thought of the reverence that is due from 
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every master to every boy. Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia, not only in the sense in which Juvenal 
wrote the line. 

And if this picture reminds us of what is due 
from boys to masters, and from masters to boys, not 
less does it put before us the far-reaching issues of 
early friendships. Who are the boys before the 
Rabbis in that picture? Boys who were contempor- 
aries in Jerusalem, and may have met on that occa- 
sion in the schools of the temple. They were the 
wise and tolerant Gamaliel, and the timid and 
sensitive Nicodemus, and the faithful Joseph of 
Arimathea, and Jesus Christ. No parallel can be 
named to such a meeting which would not shock us 
by its inadequacy ; but it may suggest a thought of 
the possible outcomes of school friendships and 
alliances and high resolves in youth; and more than 
this, of the influence of one pure and holy life at 
school in altering the tenor of the lives of school- 
fellows. 

There are deeper lessons yet. As we look on 
that sacred figure, we ask ourselves what was His 
religion as a boy? what is that joy and rapture on 
His face? and we ask what therefore should ours 
be? The text on the scroll which rests on His 
knee is from Isaiah, “ He shall grow up before them 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground.” 
It suggests to us the thought of the naturalness, the 
simplicity of the growth of religious principle in the 
young. It springs from a noble disposition, sensitive 
to all generous impulses, and all the divine influences 
that come from nature ; loving, reverent, pure, self- 
restrained, thoughtful. The atmosphere in which it 
lives is one of truthfulness and fidelity to conscience, 
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which, with instinctive insight, it recognises as the 
supreme divine authority, the true inner light and 
voice of God in the soul. It cultivates that con- 
science by the serious study of the Word of God in 
the Scriptures, and by docile submission to authorised 
teaching, and conscious preparation for “ the Father's 
business,” in which He will soon be engaged. aleve 
picture may raise many a thought ; may reprove, 
encourage, and direct those who are seeking guidance 
in their early years. 

Let the thought of the boy Jesus be familiar to 
us, and consecrate our chapel and our daily life, now 
and always. 


21st September 1890. 


XXVI 


FITNESS FOR CONFIRMATION 
“Jesus saith unto them, Have faith in God.”—-MArK xi. 22. 


MANY of you during the last week have been asked 
whether it is your wish to be confirmed, Your 
answers on that question will be given to me to- 
morrow. I think it may be helpful not only to 
you, but to all if I say a few very plain words on 
what ought to be regarded as your own tests of 
fitness to be confirmed, and, what affects a far wider 
circle and is of more lasting importance, fitness for 
coming to the Holy Communion. 

In confirmation the question is asked you, Do 
you renew the promises made at baptism? Every 
one answers, “I do.” What then are those promises ? 
If you look at the Service for Baptism in the Prayer- 
Book you can see; but you want to know their sub- 
stance. There are three promises. The first and 
third amount to this, a desire to conquer your sinful 
tendencies ; a desire to be good, and to guide your 
life by high principles, and by what you believe to 
be God’s will. They are in fact a promise that you 
desire and intend to do right. The second promise 
is of a different nature; it is a statement of your 
belief: that you believe in what is repeated in the 
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Apostles’ Creed. Let us take the first and third 
questions. 

Now one of you who wishes to be perfectly honest 
with himself, and will do and say nothing unless 
his heart and head go with what he says, asks me 
what is meant by this desire and intention to do 
right. When at his best he has this desire, he 
tells me, but nevertheless he constantly breaks down, 
and drifts on, with no particular effort, and sometimes 
plainly does wrong. Is such a desire genuine? is 
it worth having? does it qualify for confirmation ? 
This is the point. 

I reply that there is in each of us a twofold 
nature. We sometimes incline to right, sometimes 
to wrong. This is the fact. As to the theory of it, 
how we are to regard this fact, the different re- 
ligions of the world differ. Human nature has been 
regarded as the battlefield between good and evil 
spirits, between God and the devil. That is not 
quite a Christian way of looking at it. Or we may 
regard the struggle as a contest between our animal 
nature, our flesh, and the spirit, as St. Paul regards 
it——or between our higher and lower natures— 
between the human and the divine element in us. 
And this is the teaching of the Incarnation, the 
teaching of our religion. But, however we regard 
it, the fact is the same; in each of us there is the 
constant choice, and constant struggle, between higher 
and lower. 

Now Christ’s teaching on this all-important point, 
when reduced to its simplest expression, such as 
you can all understand, is this. He is the light 
that lighteth every man, coming into the world. 
Christ Himself, the Eternal Word and Spirit of God, 
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is in every one. The soul of man is of divine origin 
and divine nature. God Himself is in His whole 
creation, not dwelling outside it, in some infinite 
distance and on some unapproachable throne, but is 
in sun and star, in leaf and flower, and is not far 
from every one of us; is in our very hearts. We 
are taught, and it is true to experience, we verify it, 
that Christ may be found in every one of us, that 
there are such possibilities of a divine nature in us. 
Now, I say if you wish to be true men, to attain the 
fulness and richness of your nature that is open to 
you, then you must throw the balance of your will 
steadily on the side of what is right, and so let the 
divine in you grow up to be supreme. It will be 
a lifelong fight: never are we sure that the victory 
is won. It is one of the terrible facts and sorrows 
of our inward life that we never seem to kill out the 
evil that is in us. Back comes the old hated enemy, 
when we think he is vanished for ever, 

You may say, therefore, “I have tried and nothing 
has come of it; but I do mean to go on trying.” 
Very well. That will do. You are mistaken in 
saying that nothing has come of it, if you ever tried. 
One thing that has come is your resolve to go on 
trying. 

If, as is likely and is naturally the case with most 
of you, you are honestly trying to lead a right life, 
to alter any point you see to be wrong, to deepen 
the spiritual life, then you can truly answer “I do” to 
the first and third questions, and you may come to 
the confirmation, and I believe it will help you. 

The second question has reference to the Creed. 
Now you may feel on this matter that the basis of 
belief and most of the words used in religion perplex 
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you. You do not understand them; you do not 
understand even the Creed. What is “the Holy 
Catholic Church? the communion of saints? the for- 
giveness of sins?” what do you mean by “the resur- 
rection of the body, and the life everlasting?” You 
find it hard to interest yourself in these matters ; 
they are remote from life and duty ; where do they 
touch practice ? 

This is one of the subjects on which I shall 
instruct you in the addresses which begin on Thurs- 
day ; and I wish it to be understood that by giving 
your name for confirmation, you pledge yourself 
only to come for instruction, and not to proceed to 
confirmation unless you yourself finally decide so 
to do. 

But in substance the Creed amounts to this: a 
belief in the historic basis of Christianity, of which 
indeed you can have no doubt, and in such defining 
statements as have proved needful to prevent mis- 
understanding. 

For you, educated as you have been, in good 
homes and good schools, it ought not to be difficult 
to answer “ Yes” honestly, and with a fair elementary 
understanding, to the question whether you believe 
the Apostles’ Creed. Of course the deeper truths in 
it cannot yet be yours. Nothing but time, and the 
growing spiritual experiences of life, can interpret 
these to you. But you may answer “ Yes” honestly, 
without this complete understanding, and wait the 
time for marking out more clearly the frontiers 
between your knowledge and your ignorance. 

And now I will go on to the next point. Con- 
firmation is the admission to the full membership 
of our Church. It enables you to become a com- 
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municant. Of course, instructions on the Holy 
Communion, its meaning, its value, its blessings, 
form an important part of the addresses which I 
shall give you. I am not now going to enter on 
this subject. The point before us is this, I wish to 
help you to form a right judgment, in case you are 
doubtful whether you ought to offer yourself for 
confirmation, and for what follows, the coming to 
the Holy Communion. 

Now you come to the Holy Communion in order 
to commemorate Christ’s death. You do this “in 
remembrance of Jesus Christ.” The essential, there- 
fore, is that you should really qwisk to keep Christ 
before you, in your heart and in your memory. That 
you should wes this, I say. Christ must be the hero 
whom, before all others, you admire: you must wish 
that your life should be penetrated with His spirit. 
You cannot imitate the details of His life. The life 
at school is so wholly regulated for you, and is so 
wholly unlike the fashion of that life, that external 
imitation is out of the question. But the life of any 
of us can be, and should be, lived in the spirit of 
Christ. 

But when I say this I feel that to some of you 
this is intangible ; you cannot formulate to yourself 
what is meant by wishing to live your life at school 
in the spzrzt of Christ. I will explain, 

Christ lived always in the immediate presence of 
His Father—*I in Thee, and Thou in me Bet TD knew 
that Thou hearest me always.” This represents 
Christ’s life in the presence of God. Now we also 
must wes that we in our small and humble degree 
might be the sharers in this presence of God. To be 
guick and sensitive in seeing right and wrong; in 
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our daily actions, in the most common affairs of life, 
work and play and social intercourse, to try to play 
our little part as if God ever saw us: this is for us 
to live in the spirit of Christ. 

And Christ, as you know, spent His whole active 
life in loving service of those about Him. That is 
the other test of acting in His spirit. While you are 
still young you have but slight opportunities for this. 
You can but do from day to day, and hour to hour, 
little kind and unselfish deeds, and try to keep in 
some form the life of public spirit and mutual service 
before you in your ideal. Do you so aim at this 
useful, loving, unselfish, and helpful life ? 

In a word, the test is this, At the Holy Com- 
munion “we offer and present unto God our souls 
and bodies for His service.” We wish to live in His 
presence, and to do His work, as we gradually learn 
it. Can you say you wish this? for if so, then, how- 
ever often you have failed, and however weak and 
intermittent your efforts, you are right in professing to 
wish to remember Christ, and right in coming there 
in all humility to ask for God’s help, and you may 
rightly expect to receive it there. 

I have given you what is more like an explanatory 
lesson than a sermon, in the hope of helping some of 
you to see more clearly what is right. 

But I must add one word. 

This is a great opportunity, a real moment of 
decision in your life; do not throw it away by any 
carelessness about it. Make it an opportunity for 
turning over a new leaf if there is any point in your 
conduct you see is wrong ; begin again, in a higher 
spirit. Begin, in a word, to give yourself to God : it 
is a phrase perhaps lightly used, but it means the 
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expenditure of your energies and powers in trying to 
approach and love God, and live in His service. “Show 
thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up 
my soul unto Thee.” That is the thought and 
language of true religion—lift up your soul to God 
and seek for the path of duty, and go straight along 
it. 


28th September 1890. 


XXVII 


WHY FAITH. IS, VICTORY 


‘‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.”— 
I JOHN v. 4. 


PERHAPS these words sound very unreal to you 
younger boys. You cannot translate them into a 
duty, or into anything that hangs on to your way 
of life and thinking. What have you to do with 
“victory” and “the world” and “faith pe our 
heads and hearts are full of other things. 

Yes, it is hard for you to make such words real ; 
but if you will try, I think that the youngest of you 
may see how real they may be even now to you, and 
how intensely real they are to some of us. And to 
make these thoughts real is one reason why we come 
to chapel. 

Do you think that your life is gate right in 
its standard and in its attainment? or that the 
standard and tone among us generally is gute right 
—let us say in industry, reverence, thoughtfulness ? 
No one would say this. But this standard and tone 
is “the world” for us. Is there no temptation to do 
wrong, because some others do wrong? to cheat in 
work because some others cheat? to waste time, to 
swear, to do worse it may be, because others do? 
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This influence of our surroundings is “the world” 
for us. 

And this is the world that we are set to over- 
cone. How are we, first, not to have our own 
standard lowered, by copying the evil we see? and 
observe that it is often the evz/ we see, while the 
good we do not see, or do not notice ; and secondly, 
how are we to help to improve the aims and tone 
round us? This is what St. John means by “ over- 
coming the world.” It is something very practical. 

There is somewhere a power which would enable 
us to be somewhat more like what God would have 
us to be, which would make us better and stronger 
in ourselves ; and make our society, our world, better 
too. 

Now look at a larger field. Look outside these 
walls, and look at the contrast within them. Here 
are you six hundred boys, picked out from all the 
many thousands to have a public school education. 
Within these walls is peace, leisure, stimulus, and 
every opportunity for arriving at excellence of body 
and mind. 

How are your contemporaries engaged outside? 
Most of them in labour with their hands, not un- 
happily so, but happily, in factories and the thousand 
occupations of life. But below them are a class of 
boys, not to speak of others, neglected from birth, 
and living in a society which is saturated with evil. 
These are victims against their will of the rush and 
pressure of individual life; and the cry of them goes 
up hour by hour to the ears of the Lord of the whole 
earth. 

This, too, is the world ; and somewhere or other 
is the power that will give the victory over even that 
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world. That world is being narrowed, driven into 
smaller corners, attacked in its strongholds ; and St. 
John tells us what it is that gives the victory—the 
only way of grappling with it. 

Look at another picture, at our own rank of life ; 
our own homes; upper class society as we call it. 
“When thou makest a dinner,” said our Lord, “ call 
not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy rich neigh- 
bours ; but call the poor, the maimed, the lame, and 
the blind.” Such words stagger us. Is this, or any- 
thing like this—like it even in principle—the rule of 
our society ? 

No. For the poor we have the poor-law and the 
workhouses—a poor-law, doubtful in principle and 
practice, and the foe to charity and to thrift ; and 
workhouses that we are glad to ignore or forget. 
We have hospitals, and just keep them up, but as 
for individual hospitality to the maimed and the 
blind, there is little of that. To associate hospitals 
and hospitality appears like making a pun, like asso- 
ciating two words which have only sound in common, 
so completely have we dissociated them in thought. 

This, too, is the world; the evils of pauperism, 
and of the crushed residuum in our cities, are part 
of the world which has to be overcome. 

And, meanwhile, what are the lives of our class? 
The least we can say is that they are not of the 
standard which Christ holds up. We very rarely 
regard wealth as a trust: we treat it as a possession. 
“It is mine, it is mine. I will do as I please; and 
who shall say me nay.” This again is the world: a 
hard world to touch and move, because it is con- 
tented with its ideals. 

There is the world of the failures of our industrial 

O 
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system—the roughs, the destitute, the loafer, the 
idler, the weak who go to the wall. 

And there is the world of the successful, who live 
at ease, and have little thought of a kingdom of 
God on earth. There is our worldliness, yours and 
mine: and we have yet to be conquered. Some- 
where there is a power that shall overcome all these 
worlds of degradation and of low ideals. 

Now we turn to St. John and read, “ This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
It is the declaration, and it is true, that in all these 
worlds, in purifying the individual life of your single 
self, or in raising the tone of school morals, or in 
improving the life and physical conditions, amuse- 
ments, literature, morality of the lowest class, or 
in giving largeness and generosity and everyday 
patriotism to the class to which we belong—for 
overcoming all these worlds, there is one source of 
victory, even our faith. 

You see, then, how full of hope and force these 
words are. Here is something that may make this 
world good and right and beautiful, even our faith. 

There is something awful to me in that little word 
our. It tells us that WE, the living generation of men, 
are the sole instruments through which God works. 
We do in some sense present to the world the 
incarnate Christ, if we profess to be animated by His 
spirit. The world judges Christ by us. If the 
world is to be overcome,—the selfishness, squalor, 
heartlessness, and our own low standard of the possi- 
bilities of human society,—it is to be overcome by our 
faith—if the next generation and century are to be 
better than this, it will be by your faith. I utterly 
scout the idea that these evils are irremediable. I 
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hate the practical infidelity which says, “It is no 
use: the scramble and struggle are a part of human 
nature : lust and intemperance and mammon-worship 
have always existed, and always will exist.” To say 
this is not faith; it is blank disbelief. Why did 
Christ come? to tell us that the kingdom of God 
shall come, and to show us how it is to be won. 

It is to be won by faith. The weak things of 
this world, as always, confound the things that are 
mighty. 

You understand now what is to be overcome by 
faith. 

But can you also understand what faith is? or is 
this something difficult? It is the great teaching of St. 
John, in Gospel and Epistles, that the spirit that was 
in Christ is in its measure in all of us, and is leading 
us on to the kingdom of God, if wewill but go with 
it. Our faith is that the spirit of Christ still lives in 
men, and shall rule the world. When that divine 
life, which was at its full tide in Christ, flows into 
our dry channels and flushes them, then victory will 
come. 

Now we read Christ’s words and discount them, 
and explain them away. It will not always be so. 
Some day we shall believe that He meant what He 
said ; and we are beginning more and more to do so 
now. What hopeful signs there are in the world! 

There are two camps now in every society ; and 
in one of the two we find ourselves, and one of the 
two you will join. 

The one camp is of those who say that con- 
ventional morality, expediency, business principles, 
self-interest, are a sufficient basis for politics, com- 
merce, and the relation of man to man. They 
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distrust the enthusiasm of service and self-sacrifice 
and the ideals of the Gospel as a foolish element. 
They bid the prophets prophesy not. Swurtout point 
de zele is their motto. 

The other camp is of those who say, that in the 
Social Reformation which is coming on us, the one 
safe guide is some deep religious truth that shall in- 
spire men to noble deeds—the claim that all are truly 
brothers in Christ—the faith that God rules the 
world and is transforming it into His kingdom. 

The first is the camp of the world; the second 
the camp of faith and the camp of God. You 
scarcely know yet to which you belong ; but you are 
fitting yourself by your whole life for one or the 
other. Of the two camps, the latter is growing 
apace ; deserters come over from the foe when they 
see what the real issue is, and such deserters are 
welcome. 

May God grant that we may be found in the 
camp of hope and effort and faith now and ever. 


5th October 1890. 


XXVIII 


MRS; BOOTH AND THE SALVATION 
ARMY 


“’We know that God spake unto Moses; but as for this fellow, we 
know not from whence He is. The man answered and said unto 
them, Why, herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from 
whence He is, and yet He hath opened mine eyes.”—JOHN ix. 


29; 30. 


THE incident to which these verses refer is related 
very fully by St. John. In brief, it is this, Christ 
had healed a man blind from his birth ; and He had 
done so on the Sabbath day. Now the Jews just at 
this period of their history were excessively strict 
about the Sabbath day ; they made its observance 
one of the chief tests of a man’s religion; and the 
observance was regulated by their own minute and 
often absurd interpretations and traditions. They 
therefore pronounced that Jesus could not have come 
from God, because He did not follow their traditions. 
But the man who was healed knew that Christ had 
opened his eyes, and traditions or no traditions, this 
was proof enough for him that Christ was sent by God. 

Now what lesson is there for us in this incident? 
Why does St. John select it to relate with such 
remarkable detail? Why have I chosen it as a sub- 
ject on which to speak to you? 
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It is in order to warn us against one of the 
dangers and blindnesses of our religious life. It is 
pre-eminently the danger of established and respect- 
able Churches like our own Church of England, the 
danger of congregations and societies like this ; and 
it is a danger which many of you are quite old 
enough to be put on your guard against. It is the 
danger of failing to recognise good work which is 
not done on our own lines ; the danger of not recog- 
nising the freedom of God’s Holy Spirit, of limiting 
the range of His influence, even of calling good evil, 
and being proud of doing so. 

How can we best recognise this danger? Perhaps 
we convince ourselves of it by seeing how it has beset 
others, and then common modesty and common sense 
will tell us that we are not likely to escape. It is 
the old and ever-recurring story. You remember 
Eldad and Medad prophesying in the camp of Israel, 
and even Joshua coming to Moses and saying, “My 
lord Moses, forbid them.” It was an irregularity. But 
Moses showed a greater spirit than Joshua when he 
forbade them not, but said, “ Would that all the Lord’s 
servants were prophets.” He welcomed an irregular 
inspiration. It was a sign of his greatness. See 
how at the time of the Reformation the Roman 
Catholic Church cast out the new learning and 
vigour of the Reformers, and lost the immense 
spiritual impulse that they might have given to it. 
Or remember how in the last century our Church of 
England was unable to embody the evangelistic 
forces that gathered round Whitefield and Wesley. 
The work began inside the Church; and these men 
never wished to leave the Church, but they desired 
freer methods ; their fire of enthusiasm blazed out 
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above the limits assigned; and they reluctantly 
seceded to form the Wesleyan Church. Watch pre- 
cisely the same thing occur in the Wesleyan body. 
It too becomes set and stereotyped. A new life 
and enthusiasm springs up in it which demands new 
methods ; but they are not tolerated, and so a new 
secession takes place; and we see the Primitive 
Methodists, or the New Connection, or some 
society whose name we only know on the outside 
of some humble chapel, formed to include the new 
impulse, and do its own freer work. We can goa 
step further, and see the New Connection itself be- 
coming too respectable and inelastic, and a secession 
formed from it; and it is about this secession, 
strange as it may seem to you, that I am going to 
speak to you to-day. It is the Salvation Army. I 
think sometimes that we do not speak enough to you 
on these public matters. We ought to endeavour to 
help you to form a right judgment on them, and 
keep you from the vulgar errors of any particular level 
of society. I am going therefore to say a few words 
about the Salvation Army and its lessons for us. 
It happens at the present time to be attracting very 
much attention. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Booth was a dissenting 
preacher in the New Connection of Wesleyan Method- 
ists in Gateshead. He desired somewhat greater free- 
dom—to itinerate and preach in the most neglected 
places, but his Connection forbade it. Theirs was a 
fixed ministry. He therefore threw up his post, 
and with wife and children went out, not knowing 
whither they went. It was giving up all to obey 
what he regarded as a call from God. He and his 
wife both preached, wandering over England, gaining 
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their great knowledge of the most neglected and 
criminal classes ; and finally settled down in White- 
chapel, carrying on what they called a Christian 
Mission for some fifteen years. It scarcely differed 
from other similar missions, except in the greater 
freedom given to women to preach, and in the 
great fervour and devotion of ministers and people. 
Wealthy supporters were found; and so even this 
mission was in danger of becoming too established 
and respectable, and dying of respectability. About 
eleven years ago, overpowered with a sense of the 
needs of London, Mr. Booth, however, made a step 
forward—he adopted some new methods, and a new 
name, One of his fellow-workers had defined the 
Christian Mission as “ the volunteer army of converted 
working men and women,” « No,” said Booth, “we 
are not volunteers ; we are regulars, bound to do it. 
Call it the Salvation Army of converted working men 
and women.” It took the people’s fancy ; military 
nomenclature was adopted ; the name was shortened 
into Salvation Army. The wealthy supporters gave 
him up, they could not stand this ; and once more 
these two missionaries left their chapel and fixed 
ministry, and were launched on the world with 
nothing but faith in God. 

What the Salvation Army has grown to you 
perhaps have some general idea. It is not easy to 
convey it by mere numbers. I will not enumerate 
its corps, in all our colonies, and all over Europe, or 
tell you of the circulation of its Papers, or the vast 
sums they collect for their evangelistic work, 

Mrs. Butler writes in the Contemporary for Nov- 
ember 1890 of the awful picture of underground 
London—the lowest stratum which some rare event 
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from time to time brings to the surface of our street, 
a mass of creatures hardly human, debased through 
generations of misery and ignorance and vice, full of 
hatred, hatred of truth and of everything that exists 
—all hearts ready for vengeance. 

The thing to bear in mind is that there are 
literally millions of people in England who are 
utterly outside the influence of all the regular 
churches combined, and that to these people the 
Salvation Army men and women can go, and do go, 
and can effect substantial changes and improvement 
in them. Total abstinence from drink is a size gud 
non, and this often involves a vast effort. Every one 
is set to some work at once, whatever he is fit for, 
absolute obedience is required to a military dis- 
cipline, which, however, has no legal sanction or 
punishments at its back. It is a great taming, re- 
forming, organising agency. They can command 
and secure unlimited heroism and obedience. 

Now, of course, I know the sort of criticism many 
of us have passed on the Salvation Army. We have 
been moved to wrath or mirth at their noisy pro- 
cessions, their discordant bands, their shouting and 
blatant preachers, and their unpleasing newspapers. 
“We know that God spake unto Moses, but as for these 
fellows,” we say, “we know not whence they came 
—or rather, we think we do know. They cannot be 
from God if they act in such bad taste. But do 
you not think the reply that these people would make 
would be that of the blind man whom Jesus healed. 
“Why, herein is a marvellous thing, if ye know not 
from whence He is, and yet He hath opened mine 
eyes. We know that God heareth not sinners.” 
What if their methods are quaint and_ striking. 
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Read Ezekiel iv. or Hosea iii, and see what methods 
the prophets were ordered to adopt in order to im- 
press their message, and call attention to it. Brass 
bands and uniforms are a trifle to those. Yes; this 
is the danger of our class, and of ourselves, that we 
should indulge in cheap sneers and ridicule against a 
real spiritual refining agency, which is doing work 
which none of us could touch, and which urgently 
needs to be done. Our danger is that we should be 
narrow, ungenerous, self-satisfied, and fail to recog- 
nise that God’s ways are not as our ways. 

No one has done more than Mr. Booth to 
claim for women a right to work in the Church of 
Christ, and to show how indispensable they are. We 
have been blind on this point, as on many others, 
No one now denies that there is scriptural authority 
for the employment of women as preachers, or that 
the gift which Joel promised to sons and daughters 
was actually used in the Apostles’ age. It is some- 
times thought that St. Paul disapproved of it. If 
so, as Mrs. Booth remarks quaintly, “he must have 
had a bad time of it when he stayed with Philip the 
Evangelist, who had four daughters, virgins, who did 
prophesy.” 

I have two reasons for speaking of this subject 
to-day. One is that Mrs. Booth, the mother of the 
Salvation Army, and probably the originator of its 
most characteristic features, died very recently. She 
must take rank as one of the most remarkable women 
in the world, for the love, enthusiasm, and ardour she 
inspired. I wonder how you picture this woman 
preacher, who could face, and did face, mobs of 
roughs which even the police dared not encounter ; 
this woman, who bore insults and injuries, but never 
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quailed, and was never defeated. She was often 
pelted and hustled, but never gave in, and never 
failed to win the crowd to listen to her at last. She 
called on me some eight or nine years ago; a quict, 
modest, quaker-like lady ; motherly, gentle, with a 
soft voice. She came to learn, not to teach; but it 
was little that she could learn from me, even on the 
special subject she inquired about, our way of inter- 
esting you in our work in Bristol. I had not much 
to tell her. I heard her speak in the Colston Hall. 
It was not what we call eloquent speaking. I could 
not be moved by it. But the people were moved by 
it as the leaves of the trees are moved by the wind. 
The hush and the simultaneous movements of that 
crowded assembly were such as I cannot forget. 
The secrets of her power were her absolute faith in 
God; a hopefulness that knew no limits: where 
there was the human form, there was the possibility 
of a divine soul within, a temple that might receive 
the Holy Spirit, a possible member of Christ. 
Boundless faith, boundless hope, and boundless 
charity, a love that thought no trouble too great to 
win the lowest of the low, and set an infinite value 
on every soul of man. Verily she opened the eyes 
of those that were born blind ; and it is a marvellous 
thing if we know not from whence she was. “ Be- 
neath, behind, and pervading all the successes of the 
Salvation Army, is a force against which the world 
may sneer, but without which the world’s miseries 
cannot be removed, the force of that Divine love 
which breathed on Calvary, and which God is able 
by his Spirit to communicate to human hearts to-day.” 

Do not think that I hold up Salvation Army 
methods or preaching as a model to ourselves. 
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Our methods and expressions of religion ought to 
differ from theirs. Surely it is not in vain that we 
have been bred in good homes, taught to pray from 
childhood, and to reverence all holy things. How 
can our religion be identical with theirs in its 
expression? In our case it sounds, for example, an 
exaggeration to speak of the devil as an actual 
personality at busy work among us, or of our lives 
as a hand-to-hand daily struggle with the legions of 
hell. But there are myriads who live in an atmo- 
sphere heavy with curses, besotted with drink, sur- 
rounded with uncleanness, to whom, as Mr. Booth 
says, these Biblical expressions are as real as the 
price of consols to a City man. They dwell in a 
hell on earth, and cannot understand our doubting 
the presence of devils among us. There is a terrible 
reality and emphasis in their contest with sin. 

What I feel, and what I wish you to feel, is that 
there must be “ diversities of operation,” though it is 
“the same Spirit ;” that our faith will be less vivid 
and picturesque and material than theirs, but that it 
ought surely to be a stronger influence on our lives. 
We who have known Christ from our childhood 
ought to be more full of His spirit of love and 
charity. I want you all to see that we must widen 
our thoughts of the Church of Christ til] they em- 
brace these manifestations of His Spirit. Herein is 
a strange and sad thing if ye know not from whence 
it is, and yet it hath opened the eyes of one born 
blind. 

It is only by resolute effort that we can escape 
the blinding prejudices of our class and our sur- 
roundings. We mistake the babble of our little 
society for the world: and then we are unjust in 
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our judgments, and add to the babel and discords, 
or it may be to the no less deadly indifference and 
practical atheism of the world. Use the lessons of 
the past. Recognise real devotion and the work of 
the Spirit of God wherever you see it, in Ritualist or 
Salvationist, in incense and candles, or in brass bands 
and processions, provided only there is the real 
thing below it all. And the real thing is the love of 
our Master, tested and proved by the resolve to face 
all discomforts ; to give up all the world for Him and 
His service. I would that in our Church there were 
more of this true heroism, the heroism of missions to 
the heathen at home and abroad. But if there is little 
of this, let us not be guilty of the greater sin of standing 
by with a scoff or with indifference when others are 
doing the work. This was the sin of those who 
followed in the crowd when our Lord was crucified. 
And there is perhaps one sin still greater, to suggest 
that these men and women, to many of whom the 
life, self-chosen, is far harder than to die a martyr’s 
death, do it for gain, that they make a good thing 
of it, as the world says. This is to say that Christ 
casts out devils by the prince of the devils. Indeed, 
this is to blaspheme the Holy Spirit ; to call good 
evil. 

I said there were two reasons for speaking on 
this subject to-day. One was the death of Mrs. 
Booth; the other the publication last Thursday of 
Mr. Booth’s plan for dealing with what he calls “ the 
submerged tenth”—the outcasts and friendless and 
unemployed. On this I have no time left to speak. 
This year has witnessed the publication of a wonderful 
book of travels—Stanley’s Darkest Africa ; but per- 
haps Booth’s Darkest England and the Way Out will 
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be even longer remembered. It may herald a social 
reformation among the outcasts of our land, such as 
the Church has dreamed of, but has been powerless 
to effect. Let us wish it God-speed, and do anything 
that we can do to help it. 

The Salvation Army has always taught that the 
salvation of the world must begin with the salvation 
of the individual. A man here, and a woman there, 
must be turned round, and put on the right road, 
and at once set out on the work of saving others : 
the people must be their own saviour—evangelists 
to their own class. We sometimes forget that Christ 
was a Carpenter. 

The progress of the race depends on the awaken- 
ing of the individual soul. 

This crushed tenth lie like Lazarus, as Mr. Booth 
says, under the huge stone. “Take ye away the 
stone,” and then, and not till then, can the words, 
“Lazarus, come forth,” be uttered even by Christ. 
We must do our work, and then the light of heaven 
and the resurrection voice may reach the buried 
souls below. 


26th October 1890. 


XXIX 


HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE ADVENT 
“The book of the generation of Jesus Christ.” —MATrT, i. 1. 


Tuts is Advent Sunday, when all the cycle of the 
Church’s teaching begins anew ; and it is almost the 
last Sunday on which I shall speak to you in this 
chapel. One more sermon, and then my work in 
this pulpit will be closed: a few vague echoes of it 
may survive in a few memories and hearts, or per- 
haps be absorbed into a few lives. It isa beginning 
and an ending. How can I best use these few 
minutes ? 

Let me try to tell you what the Advent of Christ 
was as a historical and spiritual fact. 

And first a very few words of preface. It is hard 
for us living in our surroundings to have anything 
like a hearty, generous, and single-minded faith. We 
cannot escape from the mental atmosphere which 
surrounds us; we may describe it as the atmo- 
sphere of amusement, or competition, or distraction, 
or absorption in immediate and visible aims, or we 
may give this atmosphere the grander names of 
scepticism, and secularism, and positivism, and 
materialism, but the fact is the same. There is an 
atmosphere of our class and our age, and we cannot 
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escape it. We can only by God’s help conquer it. 
And for this effort we lack very often both the will 
and the power. We are nothing now if not critical ; 
perfectly willing complacently to make our small 
minds the measure of the universe, and of God’s 
designs ; and even if not so, we find it difficult or 
impossible to escape from our limitations, or to lift 
our thoughts to the whole scheme of God’s provid- 
ence as dimly to be guessed from the history of man. 

Hence it is rare to find strong, ardent, hopeful 
faith in God in that more or less cultured class 
which is most susceptible to the influences of our 
century. Faith in us is often replaced by cleverness. 
But cleverness is to faith in God what a star is to 
the sun in his glory; it disappears when the sun 
rises, and is lost in the blaze. The real faith is now 
for the most part found in people who have to face 
the terrible realities of life and its struggle. They 
do verily believe in God. What I desire for you, 
and it is hard to attain, is the strong and hopeful 
faith which will make you lights and leaders to 
others ; interpreters to the world by silent action or 
by speech of the eternal truths so many of us are 
forgetting. 

And you must remember that you cannot 
understand any human being without love and 
sympathy for him. Love unlocks the secret of 
personality. Watch a child even with a dog that he 
loves. The love of the child unlocks the secret of 
the dog’s heart more completely than all the natural 
philosophers. So is it with uneducated people ; one 
touch of sympathy helps us to understand them. 
So is it still more with equals. What has been 
called “the questionable luxury of contempt” is the 
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deadly foe to all insight. Still more again is it true 
that one cannot understand the great natures and 
minds that the world has seen without love and 
sympathy, as well as humility and largeness of soul. 
You must throw wide open the doors and windows 
of your soul to all the winds of heaven. Some one 
has said that the world of man is a pyramid; the 
lower layers are the mass of men; the medium 
courses are the men of talent; the highest are the 
men of genius. Genius has insight, reveals the 
nature of things; genius draws the world into new 
regions, widens the horizon of man. The men of 
talent expound, apply, enforce, interpret. If genius 
is a god, talent is its prophet. And if we would 
interpret, we need sympathy, modesty, and love, as 
well as faith, and force, and expression. In the light 
of such thoughts as these contemplate the Advent of 
Jesus Christ. What a problem it is to understand 
Him if we regard His coming purely on its intel- 
lectual side! How are we to get out of our all-per- 
vading, all-corroding nineteenth-century atmosphere 
into His? If we attempt to grasp His surroundings, 
and His relation to them, we must master His 
atmosphere: the Judaism of that date, which is only 
just beginning to be understood; the paganism, 
which is even more unknown ; the effect on thought 
of Greek philosophy, and the tradition of the 
Egyptian mysteries and the dominating weight on 
politics of Roman rule. These are the elements that - 
make the atmosphere of His time; how utterly 
unlike our own! 

We cannot approach the thought of Christ from 
the intellectual side, not even the most learned of 
us, from sheer want of knowledge. We must come 

|p 
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to it in all simplicity and love and humility, as little 
children. As a great French philosopher, Pascal, 
has said, “We must know most things and people 
before we can love them; but God must be loved 
in order to be known.” Christ must be loved first, 
and then we begin to know Him. That is what is 
meant by entering the kingdom of God as little 
children. We must come in love. None others can 
enter the kingdom of God. But then we must have 
the love, the humility, the sense of the infinite God, 
and of the little transient race and life of man; we 
must have the willingness to be led by what for the 
moment I will call the “genius” of Jesus Christ. It 
is only for a moment I dare call it so. There 
is genius of invention, imagination, thought, action ; 
and these form the corner-pieces of the apex of the 
pyramid ; but the climax of all is none of these, it is 
the genius that pierces the very heaven, that brings 
down the electric flash from on high, that completes 
the whole race, consummates humanity ; and this is 
none but Christ as He stands alone in the un- 
shadowed light of God. 

I called it genius, but we all feel shocked. It is 
an inappropriate word. Genius is partial, it touches 
this or that department of man; Christ is complete. 
Genius rises from earth to heaven ; Christ came 
down from heaven to earth. Genius reveals glimpses 
of God; Christ reveals Himself, as the Truth, the 
Light, the Son of God. 

Thus we must all learn to regard Him, the ideal, 
the goal of the race of man, the one Mediator between 
man and God. All that lived before Him, patriarchs, 
and prophets, and psalmists, and heroes, in every 
land were but sketches, partial glimpses, forecasts of 
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Him ; and all that have lived since, the saints, and 
myriad unknown holy and loving lives, are copies 
and shadows and images of Him. 

The Advent of Christ into the world is, then, the 
gift to men of something to which they can ever lift 
their eyes and hearts. Such a life has verily been 
lived; the link of man to God has verily been 
shown ; man is reconciled to God ; we know God to 
be our Father and the God of love, for we know 
what He is in His highest revelation, Jesus Christ. 
The Advent of Christ is therefore a perennial spring 
of hope. 

It is the gift of a standard of holiness very unlike 
anything that existed before. It was dreamed of, 
but not attained, by David; it was shown to the 
world in a perfect life by Christ. Ever since He 
came Christ forms the standard of holiness, There 
is none other. We judge ourselves—we cannot help 
it—by our likeness to Christ. The very conception 
of holiness arose with Him. 

And it is the gift of His words; they havea calm, 
a confidence, a divine power over the soul which no 
other words can ever have. We cannot say wherein 
lies their magic ; “never man spake like this man” is 
all that we can say. 

It is the gift again of a type of perfect humanity. 

How marvellous it is that in Him we see one who 
is free from all that is local and temporary. In that 
age there were well-marked types of race—the Roman, 
the Greek, the Jew, the Oriental ; but Jesus Christ 
is none of these; He is above all, He is the Son of 
Man. There were strongly defined divisions of class, 
down-trodden poor and grasping rich ; stronger con- 
trasts perhaps in Jerusalem of that day than even in 
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London of this; and yet Christ is not the leader of 
one class in a crusade against the other ; His gospel 
is for rich and poor alike; we see in Him none of 
the limitation of a single class. 

He is the type of manhood, for He draws all men 
upward to God. He was the Messiah promised to 
the Jews, and dimly foreseen through all their his- 
tory, the completion of the old law; and He was no 
less the Saviour and Hope of all the heathen world, 
making all men alike the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
He was a Light to lighten the Gentiles, as well as the 
glory of His people Israel. 

The Advent of Christ gave the climax to all 
human aspirations. And now listen to what I say. 

It is vain to attempt to rationalize Him. He is 
not a reformer, or a moralist, or a prophet, or a 
mystic, or a philanthropist. The world is weary of 
all these explanations of Christ. The students of 
the history of His age have tried to understand how 
He could have been the product of His age, and they 
abandon the attempt. The unlearned and pious 
mind anticipated their result. He was given to the 
world, not produced by it. Mysterious as such an 
event must ever be; unparalleled in all experience, 
yet it was the Advent of the Son of God into the 
world to redeem the world from the slavery of sin, 
and to lift us by fresh power and hope into the 
glorious liberty of the kingdom of God. 

Have the effects of such an Advent been com- 
mensurate with their cause? Has the Son of God 
really redeemed the world from sin? Our faith is 
sorely tried as we look around. I cannot bid you 
look at any nation and say to you, see, by their 
example, how pure, unselfish, happy their faith has 
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made them. Nor can J bid you look at our own or 
any Church, and say to you that in it you may see 
foreshadowed the holiness and the love and the 
mutual service that shall mark the kingdom of God. 
Our Church is but the shell of what it may be, spoiled 
as it is by its worldliness, its disputings, its shams, 
and its faithless acquiescence in failure. The only 
thing I can bid you look at is the undying ideal of 
holiness, the hopes that are ever springing up afresh, 
the certainty that Christ alone is the leader, the per- 
manence of His image, His love in the hearts of 
men. If the Bible were destroyed and lost to 
memory, and the Church were overthrown as utterly 
as its foes desire, the spirit of Christ would still live 
on in the earth. The sacred flame kindled by Him 
never goes out. All we can say is that it is God’s 
will to work by slow steps, and by the action of 
very imperfect human agency; but the work, if 
unhasting, is also unresting ; and I believe His word, 
that “ He will draw all men unto Him.” The kingdom 
of God shall verily come. We pledge ourselves to 
this faith every time we use the prayer, “Thy king- 
dom come”; and we pledge ourselves to do what in 
us lies to hasten that kingdom on earth. The slow- 
ness is a terrible trial to our faith. Our Master has 
gone into a far country, and He bids His servants be 
faithful, and work and watch. It is a terrible trial. 
But this is the field for the victory of fazth, to hold 
fast to the belief that righteousness and justice and 
love are the real and permanent laws by which 
human affairs must be ruled. 

I urge on you, then, on you that can listen and 
think and remember what I say, I urge on you that 
you who have learned something of Christ in this 
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chapel must live in the conviction that the aim of 
this world, and of your lives in it, is kvown, is certain ; 
there is no guess-work, no room for doubt about that 
at any rate; it is to live under the leadership of 
Christ, and in His faith; and that translated into 
action, means to cultivate all that makes for peace 
and purity and love and justice; and to war with 
all conditions that oppose them, to war with selfish- 
ness in yourself, and to war with it in others, not by 
strife and bitterness, but by the solvent power of a 
higher and nobler passion. What evil is there that 
will not at last yield to the solvent power of love ? 

Does the echo of the old motto come back—I 
must take care of myself; I have enough to do to 
take care of myself? I say, look at a family, look at 
man and wife, or two brothers, or two friends. How 
shall they live so as to be happiest and best cared 
for? By each caring for himself, or by each caring 
for the other? In both cases there is one to be 
cared for, and one to care for him. But who can 
doubt which principle will bring happiness and wel- 
fare to the pair? And it is so with a society ; each 
member has hundreds to care for, and hundreds to 
care for him. Do not say, “ Yes, but he has only the 
hundredth part of the care of each,” for the more we 
love the larger do our hearts grow, and the fraction 
of love you get from one who loves many is far 
greater than the whole of the love you can get from 
one who loves few or one only. Think of your own 
friends, and see if it is not so. 

The Advent of Christ was the Advent of One who 
loved all the world with a divine and infinite love ; 
and that love is shed abroad in human hearts ; and 
wherever that love is found, there is both a witness 
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of the Advent that is past, and a pledge of the 
Advent of the perfect kingdom of God that is yet to 
come, and whose coming may be hastened by every 
one of us. We pray that God’s kingdom may come ; 
let us do something to make it come. 


30th November 1890. 


XXX 


ADVENT AND FAREWELL 


“* Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.”—Is, xl. 3. 


I HAVE tried to find some one leading and guiding 
thought for my last sermon in this place. And I 
find it in this text ; one specially suitable also to our 
Advent Season. 

As I pass in review the aims I have had in preach- 
ing to you, my desire to teach you to understand and 
love and serve our Master Jesus Christ, to explain to 
you the nature of the Bible and its teaching about 
God, to open your eyes to the immense importance 
of watchfulness and care in your own lives, of honour, 
purity, truthfulness, loyalty, and the cardinal virtues of 
character, I think you will all feel that one aim has 
rarely been absent from my thoughts—the desire to 
equip you with principles and motives, so that not as 
boys only, but as men, you shall be fit and eager to 
play your proper part in the world. That you shall 
be God-fearing men, doing something to win the 
world to Christ, and bring in His kingdom, this has 
been very often before me. Perhaps I have wearied 
you by too often harping on your future duty as men. 
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Perhaps it would have been better to have spoken to 
you as you are. But so it has been. This chapel 
always raises in my mind the thought of what you 
will be. I see you in a vision twenty years hence. 
School and close and house are the discipline of 
boys; but the chapel has been in my eyes the seed- 
ground for the thoughts which shall spring up in 
you as men. 

So once more I will speak on my old topic, in 
language and thought that shall be new, but still the 
old topic, and consider how we, the selected and 
privileged few, privileged to receive the very best 
education and influence that England has to offer, 
how we can play our part in the great national 
drama; how repay to the world the happiness and 
benefits it has given us; and that means how can we 
best contribute to national welfare, and “prepare the 
way of the Lord.” 

First, perhaps, by making our greater stores 
of knowledge—scientific, critical, historical, philo- 
sophical, whatever our knowledge may be, indeed 
our whole influence as educated people—serve to 
strengthen faith, and increase the national sense of 
God’s presence among us. This is indeed a making 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. 

Those words were first uttered in Babylon, separ- 
ated from Judza by the trackless desert ; the desert 
appalling by its silence, its vastness, its barrenness, its 
death-likeness—and far off, treasured in their child 
memories, was the land of Judea, in which every 
spot had some sacred reminiscences of God’s visits 
to bless and protect His people. The people called 
up in memory their Bethel, their Hebron, their Jeru- 
salem, and the bygone days in which God seemed 
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near. Now He was far off; and yet His prophet 
bids them make a pathway through the desert back 
to their old land; and more than this, he says it 
shall blossom as the rose, and fountains of water 
shall spring up; he tells them that the desert shall 
be as the Garden of Eden, and that the weakest 
shall not fail as he treads its path. 

It is a sort of parable. 

When the world seemed small, and when we 
were children, we seemed close to God. We had 
the child-like theology of a tiny world. We could 
think of Him as overruling everything for our special 
good ; as caring individually for the young ravens 
that call upon him. But there has grown on the 
world the vast extent of natural knowledge. We 
have been taken out of the little Holy Land of our 
childhood and transplanted into a Babylon far off 
across the desert, and we look with wistful eyes at 
its vast and silent sand-ocean that separates us from 
God. Some of us have even been born in Babylon, 
and know the sacred land of child-like faith only by 
tradition of our fathers, a tradition that grows dim. 
The universe is so vast—man is but the tiny dust 
ona planet which is an invisible appendage to the 
sun; and that sun itself is only a second or third- 
rate star among countless millions of stars. Can 
God take care of man across these infinite spaces ? 
And the scale of time is so vast; the earth and 
sun itself, as it seems, have grown to be what they 
are out of streams of meteoric dust, involving ages 
of time, geologic and cosmic, as much beyond our 
minds to grasp or express in years and centuries 
as are the distances beyond our scale of miles. 
Through this vast desert of space and time that 
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seems to separate us from God it is the duty and 
the privilege of the educated and faithful thought 
of our time to make straight a highway for our God. 
For this very purpose we are “stewards of the 
manifold gifts of God.” 

It has been my fate often to be asked how in the 
face of universal law, and continuity, and the vast 
scale of the universe, it is possible to retain firm my 
faith in God. My old answer used to be that it only 
means we must go further back for the Great Cause. 
The chain is longer, but it hangs at last from the 
throne of God: that growth in time is as wonderful 
as sudden creation. An oak sprung from an acorn 
is as wonderful as a new-created tree. But now it 
must be that, even if the continuity were complete, 
if matter grew by chemical forces into life, and life 
developed into instinct, and instinct into reason, and 
reason into this power we possess of conscience, of 
knowing right from wrong, of feeling after God, and 
knowing and loving him, the only result would be 
that those chemical forces were the action of God 
Himself. We look not at the raw materials but at 
the finished product to judge of the skill of the work- 
man: not at the quarry but at the cathedral ; not at 
the block of marble but at the statue that has come 
out of it. 

We who are educated ought to see the whole 
range of science and knowledge with the eyes of 
faith ; seeing it all, that is, as but the avenue and 
approaches to the highest and holiest in the temple 
of God: all the wonders of nature from a drop of 
water to the distant stars, the marvels of life, of the 
physical forces, are the heralds of the power and 
wonderfulness of God ; and all that one gains from 
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literature and from art, the genius that flashes, as 
sunlight flashes from the ripples in the sea as they 
rise and fall, from the great minds that have lived 
and died, from Sophocles and Plato, from Fra 
Angelico and Beethoven, from Newton and Darwin, 
and from a myriad others, are but the reflections re- 
vealing to us the existence of the sun in the firmament 
above. This continuous revelation of God is the 
highway through the desert of speculation, and the 
steady light that burns at the end of the highway, to 
which all the lines of light converge, is none other 
than Jesus Christ Himself. All our studies must 
lead us up to fix our eyes and thoughts on Him. 
This it is to make straight in the desert of modern 
thought a highway for our God. Everything leads 
to Him. “All is yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” All the world is divine, since its 
climax and crown is divine. 

We feel this at times, and it is our duty as 
educated people to interpret bravely the thought for 
others. It is the fundamental thought of the highest 
poetry, and poetry is the key with which we may 
unlock hearts that are closed to reason. This is 
the source of the strange correspondence and unity 
between ourselves and nature: it is the source of the old 
Pantheism, and the newer sympathetic interpretation 
of nature. God is in everything ; we cannot cut 
ourselves off from nature, or think of it as undivine. 

I cannot now say more on this point and its 
bearing on the doctrine of the Incarnation, or even 
touch on its philosophy. But I want you to see 
that it is our duty as educated people to make this 
pathway through the desert of philosophical difficulties 
and scepticism to a strong and firm and reasonable 
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faith in God. He will not be the God of our child- 
hood, a Being seated on a throne in heaven, but an 
infinitely vaster conception ; a Divine Will acting in 
all nature and life, and finding its highest expression 
in man, and its one supreme manifestation in Jesus 
Christ. We learn to regard ourselves with new 
respect as endowed with a fraction of that divine and 
eternal will and being, and desire nothing so much 
as to work for Him and with Him. 

We learn that the thought of God is inseparable 
from our nature. It is zz us; and our continuity 
with nature compels us to see Him without, in nature, 
As Newman said, “to look at Nature and not see God 
in it, would be as startling as to look into a mirror 
and not see the reflection of my own face.” 

There is a real, eager, often passionate, desire in 
men to do right: men know they ought to be good ; 
they know that service is the ideal, and not selfish- 
ness. The thought of Christ and of an ideal life 
moves them ; and yet the doubt creeps in whether it 
+s a divine law that is fulfilled by righteousness, 
because God so hides Himself from us ; and now, it 
would seem, He hides more than ever. And so 
many a man will feel that if but this doubt were 
removed, this chill horror, this fear that the throne of 
the universe may after all be a throne without an 
occupant, and our prayers and our praises be offered 
to the mere shadow of a dream ; if this fear were 
removed, then they would be on solid ground, and a 
fresh fire and force would be found to inspire men to 
noble action. It is the duty of the educated classes to 
which you will all belong to clear away the fears and 
doubts, and show that reasoning men can believe 
that nature is the expression of God’s permanent 
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and unvarying will, while man himself, in his freedom 
of will, shares in the Divine Spirit. 

There is another desert, too, in which it is our 
duty to prepare the highway of our God. How 
shall the divine message of hope and salvation be 
brought to the crushed and helpless in the awful 
struggle of our industrial life? There, indeed, is an 
almost pathless desert. It is no mean exercise of 
faith to believe verily that the tramp, the drunkard, 
the lost and fallen, the thief, the impostor, may yet, 
like the desert, be made to yield a beautiful and 
glorious life. Yet so it is. They too are made in 
the image of God, and Christ died for them. I 
desire that in the heart of every one of you, 
when you grow up, there should be an undying 
sympathy for the very worst and weakest of our 
fellow-countrymen, and not sympathy only, but an 
active resolve that the circumstances which crush 
them shall be altered, and that they themselves shall 
not be cursed and spurned, but shall have a chance, 
and many chances, of recovery. Yes, here is indeed 
a desert in which some of you may be called on, 
indeed, in which all of you are called on, to make 
a pathway for our God. You must take as your 
motto—The world is for Christ. Go where He is 
not, and take Him with you. 

May I speak of yet another desert? It is the 
desert of our own commonplace everyday routine 
life. Most of us think of a little corner of our lives, 
a fraction of Sunday, and a few moments at our bed- 
sides, as the Holy Land of our days, and the rest of 
it, all its work and play and business and_ social 
intercourse, as being, for religious purposes, a desert 
without shrine or sacredness, But this is unworthy 
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of us if we realize that Christ has consecrated all our 
life by His childhood, His boyhood, by His work as 
student when He was about His Father’s business, 
by His work as one of the toilers in the land, as well 
as by His deeds of charity and words of love. Why 
do we not regard all our life as equally sacred, and 
carry the presence of God with us wherever we are? 
Let it be our aim, as boys and men, to make through 
this barren and commonplace desert of our ordinary 
lives a highway for our God, a path which shall be 
glorified by His presence. 

I said that this was a thought not unfitting the 
season of Advent. You all know that at this time 
we turn our thoughts to the wonderful truth that in 
Christ man was permitted to see a vision of God 
Himself, so far as He could be incarnate in the form 
of man. Now, by so coming, God taught us that 
human nature is divine; not that onlysome few sublime 
spirits, the prophets and teachers of our race, have 
the breath of God’s Spirit in their life, but that all 
share in this divine nature ; and, more than this, that 
the whole of mankind, all our powers, of body and 
intellect and soul; that all our joys, and humours, 
and loves, and aspirations, and energies ; that all we 
are may be consecrated to God. 

My parting words, therefore, to you all are’ these: 
Keep undying, undiminished, your faith in God; He 
may seem to you at times far off, separated by deserts 
in which no thought of God can live, deserts of 
doubts within, and godlessness and misery without, 
of deadly commonplace in our lives : and yet, believe 
me, all these deserts may be glorified by the presence 
of God, and all may blossom as the rose, when He 
waters them with the dew of His Spirit. God may 
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be in all our thoughts, always, as He was ever with 
Jesus Christ—“ Thou in me and I in Thee.” 

There is a great work yet to be done for England 
by its public schools. And that school which sends 
out a stream of men “ strong in the faith, joyful through 
hope, and rooted in charity,” will deserve well of our 
country and our Church. Let us pray one and 
all most earnestly that God will pardon all our past 
imperfect ideals and efforts, and make the new 
influences that shall now and from time to time 
spring up here, lift the school more than ever before 
to all that is true and lovely and of good report. 
Pray also for me that I may be faithful in my work. 
May God’s blessing rest on us all, now and for ever. 


14th December 1890. 


THE END 
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—An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by 
JOHN HULLAH. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woods (M. A.)—HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, and Hododresses. 


Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 
OXFORD SERMONS. $8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ainger (Rev. Alfred).—SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by ALFRED Barry, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Barry (Bishop).—FIRST WORDS IN AUSTRALIA: Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

Bather (Archdeacon).—_ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, Erc, Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAucGHAN, D.D. Fap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Binnie (the late Rev. William)—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Brooks (Rev. Phillips)— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. [Ln the Press. 
Brunton (T. Lauder)—THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Butler (Archer) 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND. PRACTICAL. 11th Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. §8vo. 7s. 
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Butler (George).—-SERMONS PREACHED IN CHELTEN- 
HAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


Calderwood (Rev. Prof..—THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)—RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. Compiled from Sermons preached 
at Row, in the years 1829-31. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Canterbury (His Grace Edward White, Archbishop of)— 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 

his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

Carpenter (Bishop W. Boyd)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 8vo. I4s. 

Church (Very Rev. R. W.)— 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 53s. 


Cooke (Josiah P., Jun..\RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cotton (Bishop)—SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Curteis (Rev. G. H..—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Davies (Rev. J. Ll.)— 


WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Diggle (Rev. J. W.)—GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 

Ellerton (Rev. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Farrar (Archdeacon)— 

ar FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 5th Edition, Crown 
vo. 6s. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. University and other 
Sermons. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects, 
preached at Marlborough College. gth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

ETERNAL HOPE, Five Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. 
28th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

pre i AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1870. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s, ; 

Fraser.—SERMONS. By the Right Rev. JAMES FRASER, D.D., 

Second Bishop of Manchester. Edited by Rey. JoHN W. DIGGLE. 
2 vols. Crown $vo. 6s. each. 


Harris (Rev. G. C.)—SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and Portrait. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 
Milingworth (Rev. J. R..—SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Jacob (Rev. J. A.) BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Jeans (Rev. G. E.)}—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 
THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown $vo. 5s. 


Kingsley (Charles) — 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown $vo. 3s. 6d. 


Kynaston (Herbert, D.D.).—SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Lightfoot (Right Rev. Bishop)— 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: A Series of 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. [Liz the Press. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 
Maclaren (Rev. Alexander) 
SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS.  Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Mahaffy (Rev. Prof..—THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maturin (Rev. W.)—THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK ; AND ON 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Meath (Right Rev. Bishop of).—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 
[lx the Press. 
Moorhouse (Rt. Rev. Bishop). —JACOB: Three Sermons. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Mylne (Rt. Rev. Bishop).—_SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. 
THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pattison (Mark).—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Plumptre (Very Rev. E. H.. MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Potter (R.)—THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Reynolds (H. R.)—NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Russell (Dean). —-THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN: Sermons. With an introduction by the Very Rev. E. H. 
PLUMPTRE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Salmon (Rev. Prof. George)— 
NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 
GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal CarrD and others. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
Service (Rev. John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Shirley (W. N.)—ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. « Fcap. 
8vo; 2s. 6d. 
Stanley (Very Rev. A. P.)— 
THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered at St. Andrews in 1872-75 
and 1877. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Stubbs (Rev. C. W.)—FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons 
and Addresses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tait (Archbishop)— 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being the Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 3rd Edition. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DUTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Being seven 
Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Charges delivered at his 
Third Quadrennial Visitation. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Taylor (Isaac)—THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Temple (Right Rev. Frederick, D.D., Bishop of London)— 
SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. 3rd and Cheaper Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. 
s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. 3rd Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 
THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Trench (R. Chenevix).—_HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vaughan (Very Rev. Charles J.)— 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. Ios. 6d. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE BOOK AND THE LIFE, and other Sermons. 3rd Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
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Vaughan (Very Rev. Charles J.)—continued. 

LIFE’S WORK “AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 
2nd Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. F cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2nd Ed. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra feap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. : 

“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra feap. 8vo. 53s. 

REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Extra feap. 
8vo. 5s. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8yo. tos. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Vaughan (Rev. D. J..—THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Vaughan (Rev. E. T.)}—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Rev. Robert)—STONES FROM THE QUARRY. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Venn (John). —ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BELIEF, 
Pace ug AND RELIGIOUS. Hulsean Lectures, 1869. 
vo. 7s. 6d. 

Welldon (Rev. J. E. C.)—THE SPIRITUAL ITER ean 
other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. Bishop)— 

THE RMN LIFE, MANIFOLD AND ONE. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. fs. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In Mem- 
moriam J. B. D.) Crown 8yo. 2s. 

Wickham (Rey, i. C.)\—WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wilson (Ven. Archdeacon)— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL, 

1879-83. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Wilson (Ven. Archdeacon)—continued. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. [Ln the Press. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Theology 
(See also ‘ Bible,’ * Church,’ ‘ Church of England,’ * Fathers, Sermons, etc.) 


Abbot (Francis)— 
SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Balfour (The Right Hon. A. J..\—A DEFENCE OF PHILO- 
SOPHIC DOUBT. Being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief. 
8vo. 12s. 


Bethune-Baker (J. F.)— 

THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. 5s. 

THE STERNNESS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION AND 
JUDGMENT. and Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
James THomMAs O’BrIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. $8vo. 8s. 

Calderwood (Rev. Prof. —-THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


Crown $yo. 6s. 
_ Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
Cazenove (J. Gibson)—CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. §8vo. ‘5s. 
Church (Very Rev, R. W.)— 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. § 8vo. [Zz the Press. 
CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d, 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion, Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Drummond (Prof. James)—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
2oth Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Farrar (Ven. Archdeacon)—-MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A 
few last words on Christian Eschatology. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fiske (John).—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ee Oe Granville).—THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 

LMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Fowle Roe T. W.)—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hamilton (John)— 

ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown. 
8vo. 6s. 

ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on Godand Man. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hardwick (Ven. Archdeacon).— CHRIST AND OTHER 
MASTERS, 6th Edition. Crown 8yvo. Ios. 6d. 

Hare (Julius Charles)— 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Very Rev. E. H. PLuMpTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Edited by the late Dean PLUMprRE, 
with Introductory Notices by the late Prof. MAuRICcE and by the 
late Dean STANLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers, Aucusrus WILLIAM 
HARE and JuLIus CHARLES Hare. With a Memoir and Two 
Portraits. I8mo. 4s. 6d, 

Harper (Father Thomas)—THE METAPHYSICS OF THE 
SCHOOL. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. “8vo. 18s. ‘each. 
Voli. PartT. res. 

Hervey (Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur).—THE GENEALOGIES OF 
OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Hutton (R. H.)— 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 

LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe8vo. 6s, 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo, 6s, 
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James (Rev. Herbert)—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)\—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lightfoot (Rt. Rev. Bishop)—ESSAYS ON THE WORK 
ENTITLED ‘Supernatural Religion.” 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 
6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. ; 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown $vyo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Crown 
8yo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM.- 
MANDMENTS. 18mo. Is. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of ‘“‘Ecce Homo.” 3rd 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A _ Sequel to ‘‘The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs ofa Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 12s. 

REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 
‘‘ Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. Is. 

Rendall (Rev. F..—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

Smith (W. Saumarez)—THE BLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT: A Theological Essay. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Smith (Rev. Travers)—MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 

AND OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Stanley (Very Rev. A. P.—THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 


Crown 8yvo. 2s, 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (P. G..—_THE UNSEEN UNI- 
VERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A FUTURE 
STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tulloch (Principal).)_THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
AND THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. Charles J.—NOTES FOR LECTURES 
ON CONFIRMATION. 14th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Warington (G..—THE WEEK OF CREATION. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. Bishop)— 

THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. 4th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION, 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wood (Rev. E. G.)\—THE REGAL POWER OF THE 
CHURCH. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WORSHIP (THE) OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By the late Prof. Maurice and others. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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